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^ PREFACE 

We are pleased' to present this Handbook for the^reparation 
of Educational Personnel in Career Education *- The handbook con- 
tains a set^ of related elements designed to assist persons in 
higher education who are concerned with preparing educational 
personnel' in career education. 

There is a societal rind state mandate for the incor- , 
poration of career education in each" of today ' s educational 

institutions f including those in ^•higher education. It is also 

-'it ' .... 

true that the derivation and presentation of instruction in 

higher education^is the cherished prerogative of each professor. 
Accordingly, we have conceived a handbook to assist professors 
to meet the career development needs of our society, which at 
the same time respects their professional judgement^ in parti- 
cular university settings. 

The content of this handbook is based partly on our'-exger- 
ience at Northern Illinois University, and partly on prior exper- 
ience in career education. ^ . . 

^ The authors assume fvill rt?sponsibility for the organi- 
zation and presentation of this handbook, and for the positions 
taken herein on various matters, but of course the work ^Is npt ^ 
solely our. creation. The work proceeded in QolXaboration with * 
many of our colleagues at Northern Illinois University. 

What finally emerged as the~basic career development 
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model was greatly assisted iif'procci^s by creative dialogue with 
members of the Counselor Education. Division at Northern Illinois 
University, This faculty is currently experimenting Vith proce- 
dures for implementing the model. Msmbers of this faculty arei 
Ronald Anderson, John Axelson, Betty Bosdoll, George HoJ.den, 
Harry Husar, Bruce Kremer, Edward J, McCormack, Keith McDo'iald, 
Anna Miller-Tiedeman, Robc?rt J\ Nejedlo, Cornelius"^ Patterson, 
Wesley Schmidt, and David V, tiedeman. Graduate students ir 
Counselor Education who .assisted materially were Jim Jorgensen, 
Linda Pool, and' Linda PricG. 

*rhe courses- developed and taught during this one-year 
project invol','ed the following members of ''the »Colloges o£ 
Bus inesSt Education, Liberal Arts aind Sciences, and Professional 
Studies at Northern Illinois University: Richard €• Urickson, 
Michael .A... MacDowell, Edward J, McjCormack, Anna Miller-Tiedeman, 
Roli>ert J, Nejedlo, David V. Tiedeman, Walt<ar Jo Wernick and 
Rath Woolschlager • * ' , 

The overall preservice career education program at 
Northern Illinois University, which so materially affected the 
administrative recorHjnendations in this .handbook, was developed' 
in collaboration with the following members of the Colleges of 
Business, Educatipn, Liberal Aifts and Sciences, ^ahd Professional 
Studies at xNorthern Illinois University: Brano J. D^Alonzo, 
Richard C, Erickson, Keith Getschman, E, Edward Harris, James 
E. Heald, Betty J. Johnston, Michael A, MacDcwell, Edward J,' ; • 
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McCormack, Robert J. Nejedlo, Cornelius Patterson, Edwin L. 
Simpson, William D, Stark, Ho'*/ard Sw^n, David Terry, David V . 
Tiodeman, James C. Warner; Walter J. Wernick, Jerome C. Winn and 
Ruth Woolschlager- ^ / 

. vWe express our ^jppr^eiatxtDn to Mr. William E. Reynolds, 
Mr. Richard Hof strand, .oinci Ms. Peggy Pool, of the Illinois 
Office of Education, for a^toinistrativ^ assistance, confidence, 
and genuine academic freedom concerning our work.. 

Our thanks to members of the Illinois University 
Occupational Education Coordinators Council, and particularly 
to Northern rilinQis University's own representative. Dr. 
Richard EricksonV" for Consultation services* 

'We make .particular m^^^ntion of "the management-by-objectives 
handbook M/BS/OHj t published by , the State Department, of Vocational 
and ^Technical , Education, Stillwater, Oklahoma, and the handbook. 
Supervision in Teaching s published by the Teacher Development 
Program of the Church of Jesus Christ of fatter-Day faints, ag 
valuable resources in the conceptualization of thi3 work. ' 

Our gratitude to Ms. jjan Shapiro, who served as secre-' 
tary throughout the project, ♦ . ' 

DeKalb, Illinois Edward J. McCormack 

June 30, 1976 ' Linda J. Pool 

David V. Tiedeman 
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.1 ■■ CHAPTER 1 * . ■ 

/ 

RA'riONALE FOR THIS HANDBOOK 

1 . , ' 

'Thi^ handbook addresses th^ question of how-to prep^e 

educational personnel to accomplish career dev^jlopment in the* 

schools. ' For the past few years, great effort hag been put forth 

by school districts in the fifty states to conduct inservice 

tr':iirfing in Career education. This has advanced career develop- 

' • ■ 'J ^ . 

ment in the public schools. However, the fact 'that most school 

districts l ave new personnel every yeaj: has naturally led. 'to the 
desire for preservice training to complement inservice training^ 
A recent national survey conducted by the American Institutes 
for Research clearly identified a desire for preseVyice prepa- 
ration of educational persQiinel in career ^education. *^ States 
were asked to rate priorities of specif ic 'actions that might 
be undertaken by tl'3 federal government in support of career 
education. Table 1.1, summarizes the responses received. . 

The highest priority, was given to support for the develop- 
meh€ of preservice teacher training programs. The next highest 
priority was to provide a unifying leadership for 'career education 
activities throughout all states. The.need^to support the inser- 



•^American Institutes . for Research, "Career Educ^^ in 
the Public Schools, 1975 T A National Survey." Palo Alto, 1976. 
(Mimeographed). 
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Med^ 
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* % » % ^ # % 
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career education curri- 
culiuit materials. 

Support research into 
job market predictors 
and trends 

Support deveiopraent of 
local school district 
staff 

Support development of 
preservice teacher 
training programs 

Provide incentives for 
participation by 
private sector 
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creased communication of 
irmovati'^re techniques 
for career education. 

Provide* a unifying • 
leadership for career 
education activities 
throughout all states 
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1 3 38 

1 3 37 
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0 0 38 

1 3 '38' 



' Table 1,1 

•Rated Priorities of Specific Actions That Might 
Be Undertaken by the Federal Government 
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vice development of local school district staff was the third 
highest priority reported. 

This handbook identifies and discusses? some basic elements 
needed* to create a preservice. L.c:reer education program on a uni- 
versity campus. In the aggregate, ^the elements mentioned consti- 

tute a sufficient number of things to permit a campus to get 

\ ■ ■ 

inyolved productively in career education training./ Some may 

: • . . . . I 

suggest one or roo're inclusions or exclusionSi and * hat is^good. 
Vie undoubtedly do need theii advocacy or denialr^o improve our 
view of things, and we wish we had the- benefit of it as of this 
writing. 

This handbook is intended for university .level prac- 
titioners in presexvice career education. We hope that our 
approach will make an adequate basic statement ^ help universi*"> 
personnel ifnplement preservice career education with r'Zxative 
ease in a' f ^*st-movinc; daily life, and leave professional, 
personnel' free to develop and enrich locaj curricula as their 
resources, interests, and opportunitT ^-s permit. . 

In writing this handbook, we have tried to be brief, 
simple, direct, and clear. 

We wish to be \rief because ^e know that university 
personnel are extremely busy people. They aire 'also good readers 
and do not require or desire elaborations beyond what is reeded 



to get the job done. We wish to cooperate with this reality by 
offering concise statements of our basic understandings and 
suggested procedures, 

Wfe wish to be simple because simplification o:^ complexity 

\ 

effectively guides practice, when ^such simplicity remains true 
to the coittDlexity it embodies. 

We wish to speak directly to the core of what is wanted 
to do preservice career education and to be free of lengthy 
persuasions, -obvious qualifications, and side issues. ^. 

We wish also to be clear so that our basic concepts 
and specific suggestions will be immediately obvious^ 

If we cart be brief, simple, direct, and clear, and also 
make a useful statement on conditions necessary to do preservice 
career education on tiniversity campuses similar to ours, we 
Shall be pleased with tliis first edition. 

In addition to 'the above criteria concerning this 
handbook, the following comments concerning the transpor- 
tability of our work are appropriate. We think all recognize, 
with us, that diversity in offerings, organization, and person- 
fiel Will make creative work a necessity on each campus where 
this handbook. might be read.^-. No finished instructional -pattern 
is transportable from, any one of our associated universities 
to any other one for use intact o Tnerefore, ve are not 

13. . . 



5 

attempting to send "the" instructional systei^^to our associated 
campuses. Our effort is to help capacitate those creative indi- 
viduals who may undertake the development of preservice preparation 

- ■ - 1 

in career education on their respective campuses* -Accordingly - 

our stance is not to send a completed instructional' system, 
but t:o specify and discuss elements of such a system which 
contributors here at Northern Illinois University believe are 
necessarj^ for developing ajid implementing a preservice prepa- 
ration program in career education. 

Though w^ include a Resources section, it is not our 
purpose to redo the many fine pieces of work done and being 
done in many states and universities in and out of Illinois . 
on objectives and materials in career education. Our central 
purpose rather, is to create a working handbook to guide 
the organ r^ation of ^existing resources, including instructional 
objectives and materials, into a preservice preparation program 
in career education. 

Ke hope that people on other campuses will find our 
handbook useful as a reference intheir own work of finding, • 
creating, and arranging elements locally for the purpose of 
creating a preservice preparation program in career education. 



I 
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CHAPTER 2 
WHY CAREER EDUCATION? 



Introduction 

Career education is a solution, not a need. As a 
solution, career education addresses the career development 
needs in our society. 

What, exactly, are the career development needs in our 
society which career education addresses? We present these 
needs in two ways. First, we identify the basic career devel- 
opment needs of any society by abstracting a few basic principl 
from the writings of four persons involved in a contemporary 
dialogue on career development: Donald Super, John Holland, 
David Tiedeman, and Robert 0*Hara. Second we include some in- 
formed opinion concerning the career development "scene'' in 
America. 

\?e conclude with a discussion on how career education 
acts to meet the career development needs in our society. 

15 
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Career Development Needs' in Our Society 



Donald E. Super 



Donald Super, a professor in Counseling and Guidance 
at Teacher's College, Columbia University, formulated ten propo- 
sitions to organize his thinking about career development. The 
propositions are reproduced here for ease of reference. 

Super's Ten Propositions on Vocational Development 

1. People differ in their abilities, 
interests and personalities. 

2. Tfiey are qualified, by virtue of these 
characteristics, each for a niomber, of occupations. 

3. Each of these occupations requires a charac- 
teristic pattern of abilities, interests, and 
personality traits, with tolerances wide enough, 
however, to. allow both some variety of occupations 
for each individual and some variety of individuals 
in e^ch occupation. 

4. Vocational preferences and competencies, 
the situations in vnich people live and Tork. and 
hence their self -concepts, change with time and 
experience (although self -concepts are generally 

" fairly stable^ from late adolescence xintil late 

maturity) , making choice 'and adjustment a continuous 
process. 

5. This process may be> summed up in a series 
of life stages characterized as those of growth, 
exploration, establishment, maintenance, and decline, 

' ^ and these stages may in turn be subdivided into 
the fantasy, tentative, and realistic phases 
of the establishment stage. 
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6. The nature of the career pattern (that is 
the occupational level attained and the sequence, 
frequency, and duration of trial and stable jobs) 

is determined by the individual's parental socio- 
economic level, mental abil'ity> and personality 
characteristics, and by the opportunities to which 
he is exposed, ^ • 

7. Development tJirodgh the life stages can 
be guided, partly by facilitating the^process of 
maturation of abilities and interests and partly 

by aiding in. reality testing and in the develop- 
ment of the self -concept, 

8» The process of vocational development is 
essentially that of developing and implementing 
a self -concept. It is a compromise process in 
which the self-concept is a product of the inter- 
action of inherited aptitudes, neural and endo- 
crine make-up, opportunity to play various roles, 
and evaluations of the extent to which the results 
of role playing meet with the approval of superiors 
and fellows, 

9, The process' of a con^romise ^between 
individual and social factors, between self- 
concept and reality, is one of role playing, 
whether the role is played in fantasy, in the 
counseling interview, or in real life activities 
such as school classes, clubs, part-time work, and 
entry jobs, 

10, Work satisfactions and life satisfactions 
depend upon the extent to w^hich.the individual 
finds adequate outJ.ets for his abilities, 
interests, personality traits, and values; they 
depend upon his establishment in a type. of work, 
a work situation, and a way of life in which 
he can play the kind of role which his growth 
and exploratory experiences have led him to 
consider congenial and appropriate. 



Donald £• Super, "A Theory of Vocational Development 
American PsvchQlocist 8 (1953) : pp, 189-190, 



* Propositions one, two, and three, for the most part, 
affirm^the necessity of taking the psychology of individual dif- 
ferences dnto account when thinking about career developments 

The psychology' of self-concepts is introduced in propo- 
sition four and related to developmental psychology in propo- 
sition five. 

Proposition six draws attention to factors with which 
the psychological seO-f interacts. Commonly, we^ organize these 
factors xmder "heredity and environment." Under heredity, we 
include things such as aptitudes, neural and endocrine makeup, 
and mental ability. For our purposes in thif» disucssion, w^ shall 
include these , inherited, biological factors within the concept of 
self, along with psychological factors, and continue on to the 
environment. Under environment, factors such as parental socio- 
economic level, tife opportunities to play various roles to which, 
the person is exposed, flux in the socio-economic system^ approval 
of supervisors and peers,- and characteristics of occupations 
are mentioned. The environmental factors listed here are often 
collectively referred to as "the socio-economic syst€2m." 
Therefore, we may abstract two broad considerations from, these 
first six propositions — self and systemo 

All of the other considerations in the ten propositions 
pertain to the integration of self and system, for the mutual 
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satisfaction of both self and the system. Reference is made in 

propositions f oui , six, seven, and eight to the fact that .tJie 

"\ 

system plays a variety of roles in shaping career. Reference ^xs 

'\ 

made in propositions four, five, and ten, in particular, to the 
fact that choice is operating in the .self in shaping one's career. 
Finally, propositions-eight, nine, and ten are especially explicit 
about- the "compromise" between the self and the system that is 
and becomes a carter. That is, the self meets the syst^ in- a 
position held by che self. And, the position to be held by the 
self, and the role(s) to be played by the self in the position 
held, are both matters of "compromise" between the solf and the 
system or the self and society. 

So the main considerations in career development are 
self, system, and compromise in a position/role. For complete 
-information on Super's vork, ve refer the reader to the Sxiper 
reference in the attached" bibliography. 

John L. Holland 

Another popular line of thought in career develppinent con- 
cerns the possibility of there being types of people and types of 
vork environments. Happiness, here, is the reasonably good fit 
of a person with a certain personality type to a congruent vork 
environment. John Holland, for example, postulates six personality 
t\-pes among people, and six corresponding types of vork emn-ronment 



The types of personalities and corresponding work environments 
postulated by Holland are as follows!^ realistic, investigative, 
social, conventional, enterprising and artistic.^ 

The point of commonality within types is that people of 
the same type are thought to prefer similar types of work activi- 
ties by which to meet the career needs common to all of usx income, 
recognition, pe!rsonal growth, service, etc. If tliis be so then 
it follows that people of similar type will cone together to 
"create, and work in, environments where their preferred activi- 
ties can be engaged in, and where people of similar type can 
associate together. This process, it is postulated, creates work 
environment types corresponding to the six personality types. 

The drama in the line of thought, once again, is in its 
implications for the problem of integrating the !3elf and system, 
to the satisfaction of both the self ' and the system. For example, ^ 
one -way to use John Holland's line of .thought to look at 
self-5yste.T integration is shown in figure _2.1. The points we 
wish to emphasize in conceiving figure 2.1, are: 

1. The self meets the system in a role setting* 

2. The work setting , itself , and the role(s) carried 
Out by the self in tha^ setting, are creations of both the self 
and th^ system. 

3. The career setting and the role(s) played by the self 

"^John L. Holland. The Psychology of .Vocational Choice i A 
Theory of Personality Tvi>es and Environmental Models (Xew^ Yorks Ginn 
1966), pass nit . 
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in that setting are the result of comprcmioeii between the needs 
of the self and the needs of the system to the extent that the 
role expectations of the self and system are not exactly congruent. 

The broad assumptions again are that there are six types 
of personality based on types of coping styles, and that there 
are six tj^pes of career environments created by people of these 
six personality tjpes. A high integration of self and system, to 
the satisfaction of both, occurs when congruent matching of 
personality and environment is achieved. 

' In practice^ the six types are used as ideal types," 

not assertions that reality fits the types precisely. Also, 
allowance is made for a given person displaying more than one of 
the dominant types of coping patterns in career. However, 
our purpose here is not to explicate the theory elaborately, 
bdt simply to show that it is concerned with self and system, 
and self -system integration. For further information on the 
theory we refer the reader to the Holland references in the 
attached bibliography. 

David V. Tiedeman and Robert P. 0*Hara 

A third line of thought about career development, 
developed by Tiedeman and b*Hara, draws on systems thinking and 
social -psychological concepts concerning ego-identity formation.^ 

3 , ' . 

Davxd V. Tiedeman and Robert P. 0*Hara, Career Develoiment: 
Choice and Adjustment (Princeton: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1963), passim. 



Ego identities are thought to evolve from psycho-social ,^(or 
self -system) interactions. Career development, or the for- 
mation of one's career identity, occurs in those psycho-social 
interactions that are experienced in one's vocational life. 

TWo ^complementary psycho-social processes are thought to 
contribute heavily^ to ego-identity fprmation--dif f erentiation and 
- integration. These concepts are related to systems thinking and 
can be briefly conceptualized as follovs. 

1. A system may be conceived of as two or more parts 
constituting a whole, by virtue of some functional relationship 
between those parts. 

2. Tlie parts of a system may be in a state of dynamic 
equilibrium one with another. This may be referred to as an 
"integrated** state. 

3. Should the parts of the system lose their state of 
dynamic equilibrixam and enter into a more •'fluid" state; i. e. , 
vhen, for the present, the parts are no longer^ standing in 
functional relationships one to another, the system may, be 
referred to as "differentiated*" 

4. If persons are seen as parts of« a social system with 
their functional relationships one to another defined by positions 
and roles, then it can be* said that as career roles change people 
are simultaneously differentiating and. integrating, depending on 
which system involved you have reference to. For exanple, the^ 
typical public school student is differentiated from the high 



school social system at the end of the twelfth public school year 

4 

and is integrated into some other social system. The cJrOp-out may 
be vieweji as prematurely differentiated from high school and 
possibly as not well integrated with a post ikigh school system^ 
as a result. As such differentiations and integrations occur, 
the career- related ego-identity is formed, ' which is the essence 
of career development for Tiedeman and 0* Kara. Once again we see 
that the universe of discourse revolves around the timeless 
question of self-3ystem integration. How can the self and system 
be integrated 1;o the satisfaction of both?" 

The complete line of thought details the decision-ma,king 
processei^ that are thought to accompany social differentiation and 
integration, but that line is beyond the purjDose of this dis- 
cussion. For these elaboration^ we refer the reader to the 
Tiedeman and O^Hara references in the attached bibl^iography. 

The brief synopses of only three lines of thinking about 
career development are included here to introduce "the need for 
career education" at its most fundamental levr^l. 

Having abstracted the elements of self, system- and inte- - 
gration of the two from the career development thinking of 
Super, -Holland, Tiedeman and O^Hara and their associates,, we 
see that they are engaged in a dialogue revolving around one 
basic qixestion. How-can ve integrate self and system to the satis 
faction of both? ^ 

Precisely speaking tiien, we do not "need" career education 

2 i ^ K 
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What we need, like all societies, is a harmonious and ferti.le 
integration of self and system. Career education is part of this . 
society's attempt to meet its noed for self -system integration. 



• ^ The Career Development Scene in America 

Having identified the basic career development problem all 
societies have in common, it remains to ask, "How is this country 
doing in self -system integration? Is our need for such inte- 
^ation being adequately met, or not?" We attempt a concise 
answer to these assessment questions by including some recent 
commentary by informed observers. 

Slobert L. Darcy and Phillip E. Powell 



Technological advance and automation provide a dramatic 
illustration of what is. happening to jobs in a changing 
economy. ^ It is* estimated that every year some 2 million jobs ^ 
are affected by .technological change. ' During the 1970's, more 
than 26 million jobs will be either altered or eliminated by 
technology. 

The fact is that not even a panel of vocationcil education 
experts set u^ by the President of ,the Dnitecl States a. few 
years ago could determine what skill training people should 
have so they could be usefully employed 10 years hence. The 
nation has , reached a point in its economic life where it is 
not possible to tell whether a given forin of training will be 
adequate for a roan or a woman as much as 10 years in the future. 

Young people entering the manpower market in the 1970 •s can 
^xpecr to have 5 or more different jobs during their productive 
lifetimes. 6 



Robert L, Darcy and Phillip E; Powell, Manpower and Eco- 
nomic Education (Denver: Love Publishing Co., 1973), p. 206. 

, "^ibid. , pm 322» „ 

^ibid. , p. 327. 



^ The National Advisory; Council | 

for Career Education . 

Ttie following are excerpts from the first formal report 
of the National Advisory Council for Career Education. 

Public Attitudes and Career Educajtion \ * 

Gallup Polls and National Institute of \Educati6ri (TilE) 
surveys have repeat^gdly demonstrated that Americans value, 
education primarily as preparation for work, ^ttet jcO^s and 
economic success, A 19''2 Gallup Poll, for example,*^ concluded 
^ that Americans are pracuicatl .people 'who f imp-y beiieve that 
education is the royal road to success in. life.' When ^sked 
why they wanted their children to get- an education, 44 percent 
replied •to get better jobs;' 38 percent answered 'to make 
more money, achieve financial ^success • • A 1973 Gallup Poll 
asked 'Should Public Schools give more en^hasis to a stady 
of trades, professions, and businesses to help students 
decide on their careers?' The responses we^e: V 

Yes, more emphasis : 90% , 

No ^ 7% 

No opinion 356 

A 1973 study for the NIE found °a strong and consistent 
preference for job skills above all other outcomes* of a 
high school education. * Virtually all subgroups of the popu- 
lation agreed on the prima^ry importance of- job skills. What 
makes this evidence e^^ien more compelling is that these polls 
were takfen before the decline in the economy became mosl: 
apparent, A recent Department of Labor study indicated that 
of 55,000 students graduating with Bacfhelor's degrees in 
psychology next> spring, only 4^00 will find .jobs related to 
their field. The uncertainty of the econcany and the worsened 
- einplojinent picture suggest that such factors will increase 
public support for career education. 



7 - - ^ . 

National x:.dvisory (X^m-icil for Career Education, Interxm 

Report with Pecoinmendaticns for Legislation (Washington, D. C. : 
Government Printing Office, 1975), p. 20-21« 
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Conditions Calling for Educational Reform 

t 

The criticism currently leveled against American educatidn 
for failing to prepare students for the world of work are 
identified in the Office of 'Education policy statemeijt on 
career education^ ^ ^ 

1. Too many persons leaving our educational system are 
deficient in the basic academic, skills required for adap- 
tability in todays s rapidly changing society. 

2. Too many students fail to see meaningful relation- 
ships between what they are being asked to learn in school and 
what they will do when they leave the educational system. 
This is true of both those who remain to graduate and those ^ 
who drop out of the " educational system. 

• 3. American education, as currently structured, best 
meets the educational needs of that minority of persons 'who 
will someday become college graduates.. It fails to place- 
equal emphasis on meeting the educational needs of that 
vast majority of students who will hever be college graduates. 

4. ' Amei^ican education has not kept pace with the rapidity 
of change in the postindustrial occupational society. As a 
result, when worker qualifications are compared with job 
requirements, we find overeducated and undereducated workers 
present in large numbers. Both the boredom of the overedu- 
cated worker and the frustration of the un^reducated worker 
have contributed to growing worker alienation in the' total 
occupational society. 

5. Too many persons leave our educational system at 
both the secondary and collegiate '*evels unequipped with the 
vocational skills, the self -understanding and career 
decisionmaking skills, or the work attitudes that are essen- . 
tial for making a successful transition from school to work. 

6. The growing need for and presence of women in the 
work force has not been reflected adequately in either the 
educational or the career options typically pictured for 
girls' enrolled in our educational system. . 

. 7. The growing* needs for continuing and recurrent 
education of adults are not/^^^? adequately by our 

current systems of public education. 

8. Insufficient attention has been given to learning 
opportunities which exist outside Lhe structure of formal 
education and arer** increasingly needed by both young and adults 
in our society. 



10. American education, as currently structured, does 
not adequately meet the needs of minority or economically 
disadvantaged persons in our society. ^ 

11. • Post high school education has given insufficient 
emphasis to occupatiohal educational programs in harmony 

^ with drCademic programs. 

Each of these criticisms centers on the relationship 
• between education and future employment opportunities 'of 
individuals ^ 8 

The NatiovvaJ. Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education 

The following are excerpts from the national policy on 
career education which was adopted in September 1974 by the * 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 



A National Policy on Career Education 

Three years ago, the Commissioner of Education made a 
courageous appeal for a new sense of purpose in American 
education. He proposed that we reorder our whole education 
effort airbund the new concept which he chose to call • career 
education.* 

Kis call triggered a quiet revolution in American educatio 
Xhe Commissioner said: 

Education's most serious failing is its self -induced 
voluntary fragmentation. The strong tendency of 
education's several parts to separate from one another, 
to divide the enterprise against itself.... 

I propose that the universal goal of American education, 
starting now, be thist that every young person completing 
our school program at grade twelve be ready to enter 
higher education or to enter useful or 'rewarding, employ- 
ment. ... 

This appeal has been widely misconstrued by educational policj 
makers, and thus its far-reaching nature has been misunder- 
stood. . • Career education* is NOT simply a new name for what 
we" now call 'vocational education.* The Commissioner was 
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not saying that our concept of vocational education should 
be somewhat enlarged and the enlarged concept/called * career 
education.' Nor was he saying that new programs in some- 
thing called 'career education* should be developed- at the 
cost of >?^ocational education. 

He, was, saying something much different and much more 
fundamental. He was saying that the .old distinctions which 
have crippleb our educational effort should .be forever laid 
aside and a new unity of purpose be expressed by a new 
universal term: 'career education.' 

^ight now we have a bewildering variety of designations 
witMn the educational system, but the principle ones are 
these I 

College preparatory education 

Vocational education 

General education 
These terms have come to suggest choices which need not be 
made, distinctions which have no meaning, divisions of what 
is really indivisible, and conflicts where none need exist. 

Our thought and our practice about education should at 
last be integrated. The result of this integration should 
be called 'career education.? It would come about when 
American education emphasizes preparation for work as a 
prominent and permanent objective of the public schools. 
We are not appealing for 'separate but equal* attention to 
vocational education in the overall system. We are insisting, 
rather, that^care^r education -is a UNIVERSAL necessity, and 
requires the integration of ALL. our educational resources. 
Moreover, the concept has been extended to include unpaid 
work as well as the world of paid employment. The concept 
has swept the country. There is hardly a state in the nation 
that is not experimenting with some form of career education. 
The Commissioner simply ve.rbalized a nearly universal con- 
viction: that American education has drifted away from any 
sensible intention, and needs--desparately — to be brought 
back on course. He provided a vita], point of focus, an^ gave 
a thwarted movement a sense of direction aid legitimacy. 
The consequences — by any measure — have been enormous. But 
not nearly enough. 

There is still a deepening public discontent. Antagonism 
to the educational establishment is becoming epidemic. 

Late last year, the Harris Organization released some 
updated measures of the people's confidence in the leadership 
of American institutions. The results were hair-raising. As 
redently as 1966, sixty-one percent of the people expressed 
•a great deal of confidence* in education's leadership. 
Since then, that figure has fallen to an alarming thirty-three 
percent, and it is still falling. 
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clear enough on the surface. People want something from the 
educational establishment that it is not now delivering, ^e 
message is unmistakable. If education is to regain the con- ^ 
fidence of the people, it must produce results that make 
sense to people. 

We believe that the public wants two things: one very 
consciously, the other more subconsciously. The public's 
conscious demand is a demand that eaucation be made relevant 
to the world of work. What vocational educators have known 
for years--that America is miseducating a good number of its 
young people — has, at last, become an article of the conven- 
tional wisdom. But the public's subconscious d,emand is 
another matter altogether. It is a demand that education 
be made more relevant to the achievement of the good life. ^ 

Today, most people are aspiring to examine and experience 
a range of life's possibilities 'that has been an option to 
no more than a tiny handful. We have educated large numbers 
of people in the liberal arts, but the practical arts and 
the fine arts have been reserved for a few. That must now 
change. Th^ education of isolated, specialized elites is 
a thing of the past. A new mass^ aristocracy is demanding 
preparation for participation in the larger human experience, 
and educators must provide it. Th^ need, clearly, is for the 
prompt integration of our fractured system of education 
around the concept of career education. And the people 
know it. 

Encouraged only by official rhetoric and some largely 
symbolic Federal action, local communities are responding 
to the obvious need for reform with remarkable imagination 
and determination. The grass roots activities in this area 
have overwhelmed educational policymakers at the state and 
federal levels as no other movement in the history of 
American education. They are doing it largely with vocational 
education money, but unfortunately, too often at the cost 
'Of vocational education's own needs. 

In the last three years close to a third of all school 
districts in America have initiated career eduqational efforts. 
Over thirty-five state departments of education have appointed 
career education coordinators. At least twenty state boards 
of education have passed resolutions supporting career 
education. 

Clearly, the career education movement has powerful 
momentum. But it has been, so far, largely a state and 
local movement. It has the support of a dramatically inclu- 
sive cross-section of the country: business and labor, ' 
rich and poor, black and whfte, urban anc! rural. The 
opposition is coming, predictably from a few educational 
elites. But their response is largely hysterical, and based 
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sopheri5 and expand the machine shops. Other critics refuse 
to recognize that the diversity of definitions about career 
education is, in fact, a positive force that encourages a 
variety of responses, reflecting more accurately local needs. 

Still other barriers need to be overcome. Most activities 
in career education to date have taken place at the elemen- 
tary school. Little has happened at the high school or 
community college or university level. 

What we most need now is ACTION. We have an unmistakable 
sense of direction. We -Jiow peed a united, cohesive effort 
to make career education, ^in which all the arts of education 
are integrated, a universal 'reality, and we need it now. 

Frankly, we are getting tired of the endless talk of 
change. We are tired of all the studies that simply restate 
the need for change. . We are getting tired of exhortations 
to change. We must stop talking about change and start 
changing. We must come to understand the processes which 
permit us to resist the kind of changes ve know are abso- 
lutely essential. We must somehow repeiui irrelevance in 
American education. ^ 

This brief assessment of our situation, by social statistics and 

commentary, reveals that our country has partially succeeded in 

integrating its members into the whole in socially and personally 

satisfying ways* What remains is to expand the great integrative 

success story of this country to include the many other individual 

yet to find socially and personally rewarding positions and roles 

to play in our society. This is one of our great needs in America 

in 1976. 



Career Education; A Partial Solution 



Career education is one sector's attempt to address the 
need in our social system for congenial self-society integration. 



National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
A National Policy in Career Education (Washington, D. C, : 
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Broadly conceived, the thrust of career education is to incr:ease 
the power of individuals to live their ovm lives; i. e., to develop 
their decision-making powers, to increase their life-skills; and 
to facilitate the implementation of their career decisions. 

Decision Hakir.g 

Many people have observed that a person will decide to 
treat a thing the way (s)he defines it. In the case of career 
decision making,, this means that a person will base his or her 
decision about a career alternative on his or her own definition 
of that alternative. 

Before we can define any alternative so that we'll know 
how we want to treat it, we must develop a model of the ideal 
alternative. Let us pursue the example of the decision made 
in a house purchase. One meets with a real estate salesperson 
and is shown, lee's say, five alternative houses. What does 
one do? The astute buyer has a model in mind. How so? He or 
she has gathered together the salient features of a "good" house. 
These are commonly understood to be sound construction, beauty, 
economy, convenient locatibn, and the like. Also, some personal 
criteria have usually been added to the commonly held ^criteria 
to create a personal model of a "good" house. The buyer operates 
from the model to the alternative, comparing each alternative 
to the model while also allowing the alternatives to suggest 
new criteria for the model. Those alternatives that satisfy the 
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model are defined as "good," and treated that way, i, e., considered 
for purchase. Those alternatives that do not fit the model are 
defined as "bad" and are treated that vay, !• e., they are 
rejected. When a given alternative satisfies most oC the salient 
criteria of the model, and no other obvious contradictions appear, 
that home is purchased. 

The, buyer has two main problems. First she or he must 
identify the criteria of a "good" house so as to be able to build 
a model of one. Second, the buyer must get enough accurate infor- 
mation about a given alternative house to be able to tell whether 
it satisfies the criteria in the model or not. Until the buyer 
can accurately define the alternative by comparing it to an ideal, " 
she or he doesn't really know what decision to make about it. 

The above paradigm holds true in career decision-making, 
and it helps to clarify the task of the educator interested in 
career development. A career decision may be defined as a decision 
by an individual about alternative ways of integrating him or 
herself with the system. Again, the person must define a career 
alternative before he or she knows what to decide about it. 
And, the person must have a model to use to define the alternative(s) . 
If each career alternative is actually some alternative inte- 
gration of self and society, then two kinds of models are needed 
to evaluate each career alternative, models of self and models 
of the syv9tem« Models of the self are built from self -concepts ; 
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physical attributes, mental attributes, social attributes, and 
philosophical-spiritual attributes. Similarly, a model cf the 
system is a collection of concepts about various subsystems of 
society, such' as J the economic system, the political system, the 
educational system, the military system, the business and 
industry system, the employment system, the ecclesiastical system, 
the entertainment system, the transportation system, and others. 

The task of the career decision-maker is two fold. First, 
the person must learn enough about his or her own self, and the 
system, to identify the criteria for a "good" career alternative 
for him or her to elect. 

Second, he or she must get enough accurate information 
about a given career alternative to be able to tell whether or 
not it actually satisfies the criteria for a "good" Career c.lter- 
native. 

When a decision must be made, the person will assemble 
whatever knowledge he or she possesses of the self and the system 
v^nd develop correct or incorrect criteria for a "good" career 
choice. The person will use these criteria to define the available 
self-system integration alternatives by comparing each alter- 
native to the criteria. Finally the person will decide about 

... . ^ 

each alternative according to his or her definition of it. 

A moment* s reflection will bring most of us to the con- 
clusion, we think, that very many of our citizens, at all ages. 
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fact, professional career counselors frequently meet people who 
are not even conscious of having this model -building and 
decision-making ability and who regard themselves as mere 
"pawns of fate," as it were. They are waiting for someone to 
fit them in rather than doing th^r part of the creative work 
required to integrate their selves with the system to tlie great 
satisfaction of self and system. Such participation is one of 
the great liberties of the self in America. And herein lies the 
task of career education. 

Suppose one were to start on the first of the month 
to boild a personal model of a "good" home so that a home could 
be purchased within the:* month. Many people probably would not 
have the capability to build and use the model within that time 
limits As simple a model as that is, it takes time to build it. 
And it takes more time to become skilled in using it. Many 
people benefit by paying an appraiser to help in the process 
because time is short or iDecause thej themselves may forget (or 
not know) some of the criteria to be included. They use such 
models infrequently, and they may not be sufficiently skilled in 
getting accurate information about particular houses offered for 
sale to know if they satisfy the criteria of the model *^ or not© . 
Or they simply may not care to personally invest themselves in the 
model building process in a thorough enough way. 

Imagine then, the compounded problem and the relative 
futility in' trying to build andt use models of self and society. 



which are more complex than models of self and housing-, when one 
is about to graduate from school or one is suddenly out of work 
from some turnabout in the economic system? 

Very few people, even with experienced professional assis- 
tance, have the time, money, or determination to undertake such a 
task in a matter of months onlye Such persons as do succeed at 
it in a short time are, in our opinion, already expereinced, ^ 
well informed, and articulate. Their models of self and society 
are already well developexl, and their previously developed models 
serve as the basis for further clarification and specification at 
times of career crisis. 

Model building takes time. Th<^ process of identifying, 
and understanding, and selecting possible criteria to include foj: 
the purpose of self-system integration decisions must go oji over 
quite a long period of time to be done well. Actually, functional 
models of sc. f and functional models of the social system are 
developed over ^ niomber of years. Elements are gradually abstracted 
from the total reality and organized in the mind, are tested for 
experienced validity and reliability, and are continuously 
rearranged in a series of n^ental reconstructions of reality. All 
of this process naturally taken bir;e. 'n:3refore one broad 
function of career education is to facilitate, over a spaii oi 
years, the model building faculties of the student's mind in 

9 

regard to his or her self and the system by-J (l) helping the 
student becoire conscious or his or her internal decision-making 
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faculcies, (2) providing accurate and extensive knowledge of his 
or her self and of the social system for use in personal model 
building, and (3) giving experience in the use of models for 
decision-n;aying« 

A social studies example of how this can be done is as 

follows s 

We are <ill familiar with the social studies assignment 
which requires the student to research one or more of the .United 
States and to report on its natural resources, agriculture, 
economic base, population, transportation, government, etc. We 
know that such assignments do achieve a level of learning. Con- 
sider the possibility of teaching model building and decision 
making in that same assignment. Suppose that we have studentts 
work in teams. Each team is to imagine itself the boa!rd of di^rec- 
tors of a large woolen mill which is to be moved from Lynn, 
Massachusetts, let us say, to some other dity and state because 
of current labor and cost problems in Lynn. The team may select 
three cities from a list of possible locations provided by the 
teacher. The team will research those three cities and states 
in terms of their respective suitability as a location for this 
hypothetical plant. The teacher will provide de*ta on the hypo-* 
thetical plant so that the students will understand the require- 
ments of such a facility. This will form the basis for the devel 
opment of the criteria to be satisfied by an ideal location. 
Researching particular locations may suggest other criteria to be 
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satisfied. The students will research the three selected locations 
and recommend one of the three to locate the plant in. -The team 
report will contain a . description of the preferred location 
and a point-by-poi^ justification for the decision. The two 
locations not selected will also be mentioned in the report, 
citing the advantages that did exist at these locations, and 
also the limitations of each that resulted in their l^ing rejected. 
In oraer to complete such a report, it will be necessary for the 
student to do much of the usual research, including writing to 
statp and city governments concerning tax structures, work_ force, ^ 
transportation, and the like. They will also be under the 
necessity of building a model of an ideal location, and they will 
have to compare at le^st three alternatives : to their model and 
make a decision. .The. thinking skills developed in such a pro- 
cess will have transfer value to career qecision-making, especially 
if the instructor calls explicit attention to the thought processes 
involved and to their usefulness in personal .life decision-makincf . 
University professors may illustrate vividly the differences 
,in the two assignments compared above by having prospective 
educators actually do the two assignments themselves as part 
of a university course, to experience the two different mental 
patterns invclv-ed in carrying them out. 

. * Life "Skills . " 

A second task for career education is the ^ cent inu'^d devel - . 
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their career decisions. This dimension concerns all of the coping 

skills developed in persons in addition to the cultivation of 

✓ 

their decision-making abilities. We include the "three R^s/' 
public speaking, vocational skills, human relations skills, study 
skills, skills for obtaining favorable career placements, self- 
assessment, and planning skills, and anything else that capacitates 
personally effective living. Life-skill developTffient goes on con- 
currently in the school with the increase in awareness of self 
and system needed for effective model-building and decis ion-making , 
and with explicit training in the model building and decision- 
making processes themselves. 

Placement and Follow-up " * 

A third function of career education iv to facilitate the 
_impJl(9mentation of the student's decision. This area of student 
services represents primarily the placement and follow-up 
functions of a school. Placement functions include information 
concerning location of educational and/or employmient opportunities 
and assistance in making the trjinsition from school to the world 
of work or to other subsystems, in socircy. Any work done with 
the individual in terras of resumes, interviews, locaiting of 
available positions, ca peer -related counseling, and the li;^e ^ 
as well as work^ done with the larger xrommunity on such things as 
school- to- school or school- to- work linHages are all included in 
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determine how effective the career development process and the 
placement service have been for a given person in a given social 
system. Results of such follow-up studies Can become the major 
source of feedback to a given system for contxnu^ renewal of 
the system in terms of its results, i, e, , current satisfaction 
of graduates ai^d ti>ie system with the preparation given those 
graduates. 

Chapter Summary 

A diagram summarizing this discussion is presented in 
figure 2.2. The K-12 time line cn the left represents '.ae 

public school years of model building via eKpanding awareness', 

'J 

r 

going on concurrently with the development of life-skills, 
including decision-making skills. This cJiagram can be readily 
adapted to apply to higher education by changing the develop- 
mental time line from K-12 to K-X» The +1 extension of a time 
line represents the placement and follow-up activity of a school 
in reference to its most recent graduates. The data feedback 

loops reptesent the management information being fed bacjc to 

/I 

the school by effective follow-up studies. 
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CHAPTER 3 

A MODEL FOR THE PREPARATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Definition of **Career". 

The first necessary conceptual element for doing preser- 
vice career education is a working definition of "career, Through 
out this handbook, we xinderstcmd career as having a subjective 
ditiension and an Objective dimension. The outer or objective 
career is that series of positions held and roles played in the 
social system. The inner or . subjective career is that series of 
life purposes emd definitions of self and system which are devel- 
oped and acted on during one's objective career. These two con- 
ceptions we incorporate in the one word •'career," More briefly, 
career refers to the union of one's subjective and objective 
experience in self-system interactiono 

Model of Career Development 

The second conceptual element necessary to a preservice 
program in -career education is for the persons involved to make 
a decision as to how they think careers develop in people and to 
specify the prot-redural iinplications of such a concepts This 
model, along with the definition of career, will be the basis for 
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all that is subsequently done to capacitate career education prac- 
tice in preservice personnel. 

We recommend the adoption of a career development model 
vhich reflects the phenomenon of self-system integration intro- 
duced in chapter 2 of this handbook. One such model is pre- 
sented in figure 3,i,, A brief commentary on the career develop- 
• ment model suggested in figure 3,1 is as follows: 

Environment 

The environment consists of all persons and situations, 
structured or unstructured, planned or xmplanned, vith vhich the 
learner interacts to formtilate and implement life car*^er goals 
and objectives. Obviously, educational personnel, with their 
planned and structured environments, are only part of the total 
environment of the learner. The environment iiilcudes the total 
bio-physical and socio-economic system of vhich the learner is . 
part. 

Personal Career Goals and Objectives 

Personal career goals and objectives are formulated as 
the learner interacts vith the environment. All environments in 
this regard are •'educational," But the learner and society also 
part:icipate together in structuring environments for the learner 
to interact vith, in the belief that such structured interaction 
vill result in socially and personally significant learnings. 
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Career goals and objectives are arrived at in this self-system 
negotiation. 

(Re) assessment 

While remembering his or her interests, abilities, present 
personality, and needs, the learner assesses his or her position 
in terms of social systCTi e^tpectations and personally formulated 
career goals and objectives. 

Plan 

The learner initiates a search for ways to move from 
his or her present position to the desired position indicated by 
a personal career goal or objective and specifies and schedules 
steps to be taken to achieve that movement. 

Effective Professional Practice 

The student implements the planned steps. The student 
leanis _to_sometimes act while Icnowledce is incoicplete and to 
exercise the necessary attention to consequences in action that 
may signal the i^ed to adjust the plan in pro r^ss. Effective 
career action is the central concern reflected in the model. 
Everything in the model is to be xinderstood in terms of the capa- 
ci tat ion of effective action toward and in a career* 

Data Report 

The student reports to self and system concerning the out- 
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come? of actions taken in the environment to proinote personal 
career goals and objectives, then moves into reassessment in view 
of goals and this report. 

An Interpersonal Career Facilitation Model 

Inherent in .the basic career development process model 
shown in figure 3,1 are the elements for an interpersonal career 
facilitation model which further clarifies the self-system nature 
of career development • This model for intaroersonal career 
facilitation is shown in figure 3.2. It is followed by commentary 
on the role of the student (facilitated person) » the role of the 
facility member (facilitating person), and the assiamptions under- 
lying the mode:: . 

' ^ Role of the Student 

!• The student maintains a high degree of self -direction in his 
or her career by: 

a, selecting perS^onai career goals and personal program objec- 
tives consistent with professional guidelines :for students 
in preparation 

b, proposing some appropriate learning experiences and carrying 
them out 

c^ talcing an active role in creating curriculum content and 
other educational environments to interact with, in order 
to experience personally selected learnings 
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The student meets regularly, by appoinbi:\mt, vith his or her 
faculty member to review program expectations and personal 
career goals and to (re) assess the relationship between the two. 
In addition to scheduled meetings, the student initiates to 
the faculty member whenever additional helps are needed and 
mutual convenience can be arranged «, 

• Role of the Faculty Member 

/ 

The faculty jnember acts as a helping. person throughout the 
learning pitfocess, playing supportive and clarifying roles to 
enh-ince the student's control over his or her learning, 
a. tha faculty member orients the student to the norms axKi 

expectations of the profession in general, and of the 

program being pursued in particular 

the faculty member welcomes and facilitates the decision- 
malcing participation of the student in personal program 
planning and review 

the faculty member prepares him or herself to be perceived 
as a source^ of help to students seekir^ clarification of 
personal and social career goals and means to inplement 
those goals 

d* the faculty merb^r prepares him or herself to provide 

direct career assistaiKre to students 
The faculty member meets regualrly, by appointment vith the 
sti^dent, to assist the student's review of program expectations 
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and personal career goals, and the student's (re/^jssessiaent 
of the relationship between the two. 
3. In addition to scheduled meetings, the faculty member initiates 
to the student whenever additional he^^ps c^xi be offered and 
mutual convenience can be arranged. 

c 

The (Re) assessment Meeting 

The student and faculty member act in mutually supporting 
ways, in all circizmstances, to enhance the career development of 
each other, i. e., to prosaote positive definitions of sexf, und 
personally and socially satisfying achievements of self in system. 

. . The faculty person and student may be involved with each 
other at many times and places in their respective cycles, and 
usucilly are, but it is in this scheduled (re) assessment meeting, 
especially, where the self meets the system (in the form of another 
individual playing a key reciprocal role in the system) for the 
purposes of deliberate and considered. career decision making 
which takes into account the expectations of both self and systesa. 

During this meeting, the data from previous action is 
reviewed, goals are clarified, orientation to the immediate 
social system is enhanced, plans are refined, and support for 
action in pursuit of personal goals is sought arx3 offered^ The 
meeting provides the student with the continuouL> oriexitation of " 
self to system and system to self which is so fa^^rable to a 
satisfactory and continuous in-cegration of self with the immediate 
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system. Also, the university person has opportxinity to facili- \ 
tate the career of the prospective educator by assessing and 
teaching the personal skills involved in the individual career 
development process. - - 

The frequency of such meetings varies vith the situation, 
but probably shoiild not be held any less f reqxiently than every 
thirty days. 

L 

Some Assumptions of the Interpersonal 
tTareer Facilita^ t on Model 

lo Career developanent as it occurs ii. the individual is 
the product of the interaction of the self vith environments, 
including society. 

2. The self has legitimate needs "which 'must be met in the 
career development of the individual. 

3. Society has legitimate needs vhich must be met in the 
career development of the individual. 

4. The respcri=j.bility Tor, and control of, the career 
development of the individual, ii; shared by the self and society. 

5. The self and society rust participate together in 
creating the aixvironnents the sc_f -^'i;! interact with to experience 
career de-^'elopmeat^ There must be • ;o itive collaboration betveen 
inner and outer career guidance. ^ Triust be a personally and 
socially acceptable i^^erger, v ^thin the ident, of social career 
coals^ and objectives -("Tli<^ stc^ic v-..»l.^;:^J with personal career 
goals and objectives (^'I vil]. = 
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6. Establishment of personal career goals and objectives 
enables the student to design his or her own life« This is possible 
because personal career goals and career objectives tell where 

he cr she is now, qive guidance to where he or she might be going, 
suggest where to search for means to reach tlie personally selected 
objectives, and give knowledge of when he or she arrives. 

7. Programs-^ of. study may be unique and personally^ satis- 
fying and may satisfy professional standards at the same time, 

8. One's own career ("definition of self" and "self 
acting in system") is the core of the curriculum in education. 

9. Career guidauice, within and without, is to develop a 
consciousness of personal decision-malcing power, clarify activity 
that w^ill fulfill personal decisions made 5 facilitate personally 
chosen action, and provide for on-gcing supportive (re) assessment 
of life goals, plans, and action, 

10. The structure of career development consists of those 
envi::onments created by the self and society for the individual 
to interact with in order to experience learning, Ths^ process 
of career develoj^nent is the assessnent, planning, acticig on 
plan, rtlvieving of plan and action,- and (re) assessment cyxrle that 
goes on wdthin the persoii as he or she interacts with learning ^ 
environments in terms of i^rsonal and social career goals and 
objectives* 

11 • "The structure of education" , is the same as "the 
structure of ccir^er development," 
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12« "The process of education" is the same as "the 
process of career devedopinent." 

13 • Persons prefer and need on-going involvement of 
society n/itji^ tflfefn ^in, the career development process, rather than 
occasional or. periodic monitoring by society only, 

14, The essence of career development is an ever-incrensing 
quantity arid quality of effective action, along a line of endeavor 
chosen by the individual in self-system negotiation, resulting in 
self-system satisfaction, 

15, A primary role of the educator is to facilitate the 
•Student's career development, as defined in assumption fourteen, 

16, Tnere is an implied responsibility of the faculty 
meiyber to sLklow the student to experience both roles in the model. 
That is, the stildent should have opportunity, under supervision, 
to facilitate the career development of another person in order 
to become, familiar vith hov the career development processes 
represented by the model occur in other people. In this vay, the 
prospective educator vill learn a model of career development, vill 
experience being facilitated in his or her ovn career activity 
according to tliat model, and vill experience facilitating the 
career development activity of others according to the model. With 
such a process background, the prospective educator will be better 
prepared to make use of the career education content material to 

be received in training, - , * 

17, The basic career development model as:^uroies Tihat: ttoe 
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career of a faculty member develops according to the same pro- 
cesses as the career of a student. Therefore^ the university 
person can model the career development processes in the model ; 
for the preservice educator. This would involve both physically 
visible use of procedure^^Lndicated by the model in classrooin 
management and. personal life, and the sharing of subjective 
experience related to use of the model with students, » One might 
also obtain the assistance of students with some steps in the 
personal process- in order to let "the process be more visible to 
them. Specifically, the personal practices that irT^ht be modelled 
by the faculty for the benefit of students ares 

a, , model tHiilding, ^ ^ 

b, decision making by the use of models, 

c» goal setting, ta}ciaig into accoiint self and system, 

d, assessment of personal "situation in reference to goaAs 

e, planning deliberate interaction with the system to 
achieve selected goals, / 

f, conscious acting on plan(s), by deliberate interaction 
-with the jbio-physical and/or socio-economic system to achieve 
selected goals, 

g« reporting data to self and significant others 
concerning the results pf action taken toward self -selected goals, 

h, (re) assessment of personal situation in refere-^ce to 
goals, taking into account stability andy'or change in self and 
the system since the last assessment, 'plan, or action taken. 
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A Basic Career Development 
Program Model 

In recent years, curriculum developers have given much 
attention to career development in the public schools, A general 
concensus on the developmental nature of career in the person has ' 
•emerged and has influenced curriculum models. The Illinois 
career education model, for example, is generally representative 
of the concensus. (See figure 3, 3.) It acts as a guide to the 
overall conduct of career education in Illinois by summarizing 
progiiam objectives for the different levels of the instructional 
systems in Illinois. 

Ref fering to the Illinois model, career education is 
recognized as a K-Adult process, and the univer si ty^rep resents some 
of the options in the de\^lopmental levels beyond .K-12. In con- 
trast to K-12, coinparatively little has been done, nation-.wide, 
"to formulate , career education programming for £he uni\^rsity, 
where ve hope to acccn-plish preservice preparation of personnel ^ 
in career education. This section, therefore, is a discussion - 
of the iirplications of the proposed basic career development 
process model (figure 3.1) for thin}\:ing about career development 
at the universitv level. 

The- Process Model 

The basic career developnient process model (figure 3.1) 
has been discussed earlier in this chapter. We discussed this - 
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model at some lengtji and discussed the interpersonal^areer 
facilitation that can occur by a joint faculty member-student 
use of the model in supervision (figure 3.2.) 

VThat we wish to emphasize here is that' the hasic career 
development process • model (figure 3.1) xs a model for ir creasing 
powers of professional practice in career . The cyclical nature 
of the model suggests an ever-increasing power to act effectively y 
in the area of one^s professional pr^ Jtice and an ever-increasing 
capacity, to give self -direction to one's own practice. 

The general program goal at the university level th6n 
is the development of sustained, effective professional practice 
toward self-chosen and professionally valuable endSo The central . 
Career development role of university professors then is to 
facilitate effective (productive) action in their students. 
Their students should show an increasing power to make a differ- 
ence ^when they act whether they act in research, administration, 
writing, counseling, teaching, curriculum development, or what- 
ever their specialization( s) . Individual career develc^ment in 



the \university can be construed as movement toward professional 
commitment, expressed in productive professional activity. The 
university is a time period of increasing specialization in the 
career; development process, a time of trading off many possibilities 
for progress in a few things, a time of iricreasing commitment to 
effective action along definite lines. \ 

/ 
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The Program Model 

There is a basic career development program model implicit 
in the basic career development process model (figure 3.1.) The 
program implication is that since increasingly effective profes- 
sional activity is synonomouc with career development, then the 
career development pjpgrcun in ^ i ch the person is involved must 
provide ever increasing opportunity for action along the lines 
of one's specializatiri. The progrcun model implied by the 
basic career developm nt process model is shown in figure 3.4. 

The basic career development process model, with its 
attention to expanding practice by the individual, can only 
make sense in a career development program model which allows 
expancjling opportunity for practice. Of course, increasing 
opportunities for practice means more projects, laboratories, 
workshops, action research, practice, internships, co-op place- 
ment, volunteer work, and* the like. The exact mix of content 
and preprof essional practice in agiven program is a matter 
of professional judgement, but a pattern of movement through 
ever-widening opportunities for preprof essional practice during 
the program is essential to career development at the university, 
as we understand it. This matter of professional practice at the 
university is perhaps the higher L^evel analogue to the "hands 
on" injunction that obtains in the K-12 years. 

It is important, we think, to comment that this program 
model is not a "career" model as some construe "career;" it e. , 
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it is not concerned with vocational or technical programs only, 
as opposed to those in the social sciences or htimanities. We see 
this as a generic model, pertaining to all fields of inquiry and 
activity. What we are ad^/ocating is effective practice in one^s 
chosen line of endeavor. And, we are advocating the appro- 
priate balance of content and practice to inform that practice. 
We are concerned with professional practice as much for the htiman- 
ities as for the technical-scientific fields. We think it is cor- 

i 

roct to speak of "doing" philosophy and "doing" history. We think 
that the essence of being a playwright, poet(ess), or composer is 
professional practice, i. e., to write. We tend to be with those 
who observe the remarkable quantity of work produced by some of 
the effective producers of quality, and we value the quantity 
along with the quality* We call all of this "effective practice." 

Conversely, we are concerned with content to inform prac- 
tice as. much for the technical -vocational fields as for the 
humanities-social sciences. We are not interested in sheer prac- 
ticep We advocate informed practice. This line of thought does 
lack detail as far as describing specific fields of inquiry and 
practice is concerned, but the basic point is substantial, we think. 
We see no distinctions among fields in terms of professional 
practice being the desirable thing or in terms of the need for 
both content and preprof essional ?jractice to inform the devel- 
opment of professional practice. We regret the problem with the 
word "career" which is created by the practice of many to denote 
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only vocational -technical programs as "career programs/" We ask 
our readers to recognize our comprehensive definition of "career, 
pertaining to. effective practice in any line of endeavor, in order 
to entertain our basic models for career development. 

Parenthetically, Jthis ambiguity problem illustrates that 
holding two or more meanings for the same word, such as "career," 
is a necessary part of effective professional practice for pro- 
fessors in preservice career education: i. e,, (1) a "career 
program" is a vocational-technical skill preparation program, and 
(2) a "career program" is any program designed to enhance pro- 
fessional practice of any kind. . *^ 

Our basic career development program model pertains to 
any degree or certificate-granting program. We hold that the 
granting of a degree or certificate to a person should be a war- 
rant to that person and society that that person is in possession, 
at least, of the common understandings and professional competencies 
normally expected of someone with that degree or certificate. 
The precedent has been set in this country to sue institutions 
which grant degrees or certificates in the absence of these under- 
standings and competencies. A new and overdue accountability 
has arrived in education. In addition to its intrinsic educa- , 
tional and social merits, we think that perceiving the goal of a 
career education program as that of capacitating effective pro- 
fessional practice by informing it with appropriate content and 
practice opportunities is also ••politically" sound practice today. 
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Tl»e criteria for success in education should be in the form 
of effective practice, as evidenced by productivity in a chosen 
direction, with content mastery alone to be construed as only part 
of the preparation to act effectively, and not as effective prac- 
tice by itself. 

Levels of Instruction 

If a career development program is such in terms of its 
power to inform professional practice with content and oppor- 
tunity for appropriate practice, then any concept of levels of 
instruction must be developed in terms of levels of content and 
levels of opportunity for practice, for the development of speci- 
fied levels of professional competenceo 

Using a sequence of three degrees in an imaginary field 
of study to illustrate, the consistent thing to do with our basic 
career development program model is to regard each level as a 
program in itself, since each is a terminal degree and functions 
••independently" in that respect. This can be portrayed by 
••stacking'^ the programs by levels, as in figure 3.5. Tlie fol- 
lowing coinmentajry refers to program levels as portrayed in figure 
3.5. 

Realistic program levels are created more b^^ referencje to 
levels of employment in a field than by amounts of content and 
practice within a program. That is, in terms of placement, the 
concept of levels presupposes some differential staffing within 
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a career field. If there are levels of professional p < ^tice in 
a given career field corresponding to the familiar B, 1 A., 
Master's, and Doctor's degrees, ther\ it is presumed that there 
. ;are at least three corresponding levels of staiffing in th^ 
employment pattern in that 'field. In this case, every effort 
should be made to use task analysis from actual employment settings 
as one of the sources for content and practice objectives which 
will inform the preparation of people for a given field and 
level of employment in that fields ^ 

Some fields do have differentiated staffing in their 
employment patterns, so that each level of training can and does 
constitute a terminal degree exiting to a specific level of pro- 
fessional employment practice, as in figure 3«5« Other fields 
are more restricted in their employment patterns. Figure" 3.6 
envisions an imaginary program ol" career preparation, also 
involving three degrees, but with only the doctoral level beirfg 
an effective terminal degree. 

We are all well acquainted with levels of instruction 
by content. Content is amenable, it seems, to "leveling," In 
fact, the common sense understanding of the bachelor's, master's, 
and doctoral levels is often that of levels of content, in quantity, 
or quality, or both. Some practice-oriented fields, suc;h as medi- 
cine, have traditionally had leveling by practice also. Recent 
vears hdve seen an effort to introduce practice levels, in 
addition to content levels, in all fields. This trend is con- 
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sistent with both our career development "process" and our 
career development "program" models. We realize that It is 
sometimes more difficult to specify levels of practice to .in- 
form practice than it is to specify levels of content to inform 
practice, but we encourage the effort whenever it is undertaken. 
We think it can be done in any program to an extent that will 
more than justify the effort in benefits to all concerned. 

Performance Objectives and Program Levels 

Each level of university instruction should consist of 
self -selected content and practice, keyed to professional guide- 
lines as to the level of professional practice and content mastery 
to be attained. There should be a blend of^ the student*s "I will., 
with the prof ession* s "The student will...." 

This suggests, of course, that there must be 'a state- 
ment of normative practice as well as content mastery at each 
level. . However, to say that the preprofer;sipnal practice to be 
mastered air each level should be specified, as well as the con- 
tent, is not to say that one should merely have a list of dis- 
crete performance objectives to add to discrete content objec- 
tives and should merely graduate a Student when he or she cht.-rks 
off these two lists. This should bi^ considered the minimal per- 
formance acceptable, and one would be hard pressed to justify 
delaying the degree in the presence of such performance, but it . 
is not the ideal situation of itself. It is ,not professional 
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competence of itself. it-on y suggests the possibility of com- 
petence. We would also like to b^able to determine that the -indi- 
vidual has the power to draw ^pon hiT^^her share of knowledge 
and repertoire of skills to inform '.n-goin^, creative profes- 
sional activity.- We would' li^e to determine that the person has 
developed a certain sense of professional confidence in the 
process cf informing his or her own professional practice by 
using the content and professional practice opportunities afforded. 
We would like to make some dete rumination about productivity, in 
quality and quantity, resulting from informed practice. We would 
also like to determine that the person has achieved a state of 
-sustained professional activity. in sum, we would like to know 
that our graduate has learned to practice the effective pro- 
fessional action processes of sotting personal goals keyed to 
professional information, . assessing situations relative to goals ' 
adopted, planning a course of action, acting on the plan, deter- " 
•mining the results of actions taken, and reassessing the situ- 
ation, all of which is portrayed in. our basic career develop- 
ment mode. (Figure 3.1) 

Chapter Summary 

, We suggested a working definition of the word "career," 

i. o. , "tho union of one^s subjective and objective experiences in 
self-system interaction." We offered a basic career develop- 
ment process model, which represents a life design process in 
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which. persons interact with their environment to develop them- 
selves by assessment, planning, acting on plan, re>^iew of plan 
and action, and ( re) assessment — and all of this in terms of 
personal career goals and objectives and the expectations of 
society. We discussed- the process model both' in terms - of its 
application to an individual and in terms of its application to 
the interpersonal facilitation of one person's career 'by another 
person in the supervision setting. 

We also presented a basic career development "program" 
model which we think is implied by the career development 
"process" model. The process model is centered in the attain- 
ment of effective professional practice. The program model, 
therefore, is centered in the capacitation, or informing of 
effective professional practice. . 

There is balance in the program* model between preparing 
tp act (content) and acting to prepare (E^reprof essional practice), 
such that there is substantial opportunity in the program for pre- 
professional practice as well as theory, to inform professional 
practice. This basic program model was discussed both in terms 
of single programs and levels of programs. . 

The. line of thought developed in this chapter can be vis- 
ually summarized by combining the basic career development process 
model with .the basic career development program model', to show 
the .self and the system facilitating effective professional 
practice on the part of the self in the system, ''rhe summarizing 



diagram is presented in figure 3.1. 

Once again, the central- concern in figure 3.1 is "effec- 
tive professional practice" on the part of the individual . The . 
interior block of the model shows the educational program informing 
professional practice, whiJe the satellite blocks in the diagtam* 
show the i informing its own professional practice. The effec- 
tive professional practice finally achieved by the self in the 
system is the result of efforts by both the self and system to 
inform professional practice* during the careei: development pro- 
gram of the individual s 
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CHAPTER 4 

SOME MANAGEMENT ELEMENTS OF A MODEL FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 
IN CAREER education' 

The Interaepartmental Operating Committer 

An instructional system for the preparation of educational 
personnel in career d^iucation must operate across organizational' 
lines on any campus. Therefore, we believe that an Interdepart-* 
mental Operating Committee is an essential factor in such an 
instructions^l system. 

It is consistent with our basic career development pro- 
cess model to perc^eive the professional activities of an Inter- 
departmental Operating Committee as being part of the career devel- 
opment of the membets of that committee. Therefore, it is 
possible to present ^d discuss the activities of an interde- 
partmental operating committee in terms of the management model 
shown in figure. 4.1. 

Using figure 4.1 as a guide to our recommendations in this 
section, there are a number of important conditions to be satis- 
f iv:?d in the structure and function of an 'interdepartmental oper- 
ating cor:5iittee. 
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^ Stxructure 

Administrative Authority 

The university, like other situations, is a working com- 
bination of those who have knowledge authority and those who 
have administrative authority, sometimes, but not usually, in- 
vested in the same person at the same time.''' Therefore, this 
committee should be constituted so as to blend knowledge 
authority and administrative authority in at least two ways. 

First, the membership of the committee should include 
a sufficient number of persons who themselves hold resource- 
committing authority or who are directly sponsored by those 
who do. : lis is because frustration of knowledge workers runs 
high when they are indefinitely separated from enough adminis- 
trative authority to implemenc knowledgeably authoritative con- 
clusions. The administrative membership shoiild concern itself 
with the committing of resources to the work of the knowledge 
workers as well as with being part of the knowledge work. Adminis- 
trative workers should guide the knowledge work in terms of pos* 
sible resources such as professional time for teaching and de- 
velopment, budgetary support for materials and supplies, space 
allocations, office assistance, outside funding, and the like. 
This requirement is particularly important if the interdepart- 
mental operating committee is a temporary interest group and 

^Peter F. Drucker, Tne Effective Executive (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967), passim. 
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not a regularly constitutor :^-dy on campus. 

Secondly, the interdepartmental committee \inder discussion 
may emerge out of an on-campus interest group, but as soon as 
possible it should be formally constituted under the auspices of 
comprehensive campus administrative authority, thus uniting in 
another vay the administrative authority and knowledge authority 
of persons interested in developing a preseirvice career education 
program. The committee should be charged by the university, at t 
the outset, to propose a formal university program to be adopted 
at some level. It may be part of the work of the committee to 
recommend a number of such program possibilities for the univer- 
sity to consider. 

We wish to emphasize that mere assent by administrative 
authority to the work of knowledge workers is necessary but not 
sufficient to the establishment of any new program. There must 
be active involvement of administrative authority with knowledge 
authority. Ke are not suggesting undue urging of career edu- 
cation upon either professors or administrators". In institutions 
valuing academic freedom,^ neither professors nor administrators - 
should be under demand, even from each other, to create a pre- 
service program of any kind. We are simply saying that if per- 
sons on a given campus do wish to create a preservice program in 
career e':^acat- on, we believe that this is one of the .conditions 
that must be accurately assessed and satisfied. If it is^^jictt - 
sufficiently satisfied over an indefinite period of time, it is 
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natural to expect frustration on the part of knowledge workers 
without sufficient administrative authority to act on reasonable 
conclusions. 

Budget 

This committee must have an operating budget sufficient 
to the scope of activity contemplated. This is self-evident. How 
ever, this is mentioned again in referi^nce to the staffing of the 
committee. The committee must be able to draw, through its know- 
ledge workers and administrators, enough committed money to carry 
on its functions. This money may come in the form of grants, 
special funds in the university, professors' time, and ftom the 
usual operating expense lines of the cooperating departments and 
-colleges. The specific st.affing suggestion is that the knowledge 
workers considered for committee membership are the more ^desirable 
when they have ability to draw support money to the university 
and from within the university to the work of the committee. " The 
budgetary -valiie of administrative workers on the committee' has ' 
already been mentioned. 

Functions 

The following suggestions are made with regard to the 
• functions of the interdepartirental operating committee. The com- 
ir.ittee should: . * / 

1^ Establish goals ana objectives for the university in 
preservice carreer .education. 
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2. Assess the state of its university in^ reference to 
preservice career education goals and objectives. 

3. Develop and propose plans Jor the promotion of pre- 
service career education or the campus. 

4. Operate the interdepartin:^ntal picgxai^n in -preservice 
career education, preferably under direct appointment * by the uni- 
versitv to do so. 

5. Specify minimum content and practice competencies to 
be achieved by the studerijt in the preservice career education 
program. Such competencies should bo available for the infor- 
mation of students, facility, and administration. The curriculxom 
coordination and 5eview functions of tho cot iittee shbul^l include 
the determination of where in t or/^^^niittee- sponsored career 
education offerings tl-ie partio^I^r oompetencies can be acquired^ 
Some possible coii^>etencies ^ ; : i'-iC?..i:led in the Resources section 
in chapter 5 of this handboc>:^ 

6. De\^lop, coordin ; ter,. \ review curriculum. The devr:i 
opment of a core of courses C i - i :3r=^ed to proviclr che nucleus of 
career education ins^^ructional .^cti^'^ity, and t:.e de\'elopoerit of 
instriiC'*-ional packageji for infu.^ibn and exteroio^i ^vurposes ->}.ouxU 
pro-j^:^! under the direction of this commitiiee. It is also a 
'junction of this cocsrAttee to review thes<- courses and moaular 
ccnteiit-cf f eringc peripdically , to insure that tlie expressed 
/i-ed.i: of participating on-car^ipus and off-<:3jnpus locations are 
heing sati^rvf ied. These periodic revi ^ws will also continuously 
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dLmprove curriculum coordination anvong participating professors and 
departments 

7« Coordinate materia ;;.s a<.7q\ii sit ions. As a constituted 
body, " this committee should '- >ordino.te tha accumulation of career 
education materials necesscuy for tha effective conduct of a pre- . 
service career^ education piogr.nm. Tne comtaittee should make 
determination of vhat materxc^ls are need<r;;, locate sources of 
materials, locate sources ^aoney vhen needed to acquire materials 
select a place to house t:he mr^t^eria: 5 and arrange for utilization 
and circulation of materiel:; a»-* r^ee*:^:^d• Directories of materials 
to consider are included in tjic rr::5:.carces section in chapter 5 
* cr th,e handbook.* - 

8. Make personnel ^xycc-mmendations* This committee should 
be in a position to id a-.?:,i;'7 university personnel .with interest 
and expertise, in matt'^r.-: related to career education. From such 
familiarity vith univ6:*> oity personnel, . the committee can make 
recommendations to the administration for the staffing of courses, 
•including appropri-^t^ team teaching and infusidn^rrangements. 
All instructional, eiforts actually undertaken should be coordi- 
nated by t>,:is committ^'^-^ ^ 

As discu.5sed earlier, the presence on the cosmittee of 
soxua members holding direct or delegated "adiiiinistrative authority, 
..and the appointment of the comrittee by cosnprehensive university 
administrative authority are essential foundations for this 
particular fraction of the committee. 

The comniittee should also ir^aintain a listing of campus 
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consultants available to off -campus interest centers, indicating 
their areas c «ry^*rtise and consulting fees, if any. This 
iSListing maj '^e fx,^ndled directly by this committee or coordinated 
through a university extension and/or public service office, 

9, Advise students and faculty. The Committee member- 
ship should be so constituted, and should so function, as to 
provide the necessary influence and guidance in the university's 
advisement process, to assure that courses developed, or revised, 
for career education purposes come to the attention of appro- 
priate students and become part of the regxilar offerings of appro- 
priate departments^ - ^ 

10. Select an interdepartmental ^operating center. The 
committee should select an ot*-campus site to serve as an oper- 
ating cent^^r for the interdepartmental conduct of career education. 

The Interdepartmental Operating Center 
for Career Education 

The conduct of any activity of consequence requires a 
place to conduct it in and from. In the case of interdisci- 
plinary efforts it imast ideally be an interdisciplinary place. 
For the sake of oomprehensive development of preservice training 
in career education, we recommead that an interdepartmental 
operating center be selected or developed on each caiqjus to fill 
th^> function of a center for the conduct of preservice career 
education. This Tsay be a center created expressly for tbat 
purpose or it may be a ^•subcenter" in an existing facility. Ke 
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presume that all campuses receiving this report will have a few 
options, at leiist, of possible locations for this purpose. We 
suggest that an Interdepartmental Operating Committee develop a 
list C'i: possible locations and select a location from that list 
based on some of the criteria which are discussed in thi^ section 
and some of the criteria which are aeveloped locally. Possible 
locations may include libraries, media centers, learning centers, 
student development centers, and the like* 

Criteria 

The following characteristics of an operating center are 
considered essential, or highly desirable, for the conduct of an 
interdisciplinary" preservice program in career education* 

Administrative Space 

It is highly recommended that space be allotted to the 
overall vpr}c of the committee and be boldly labelled as such, so 
that the preservice career education program vill have a tangible 
location as soon as possible. One could comment at length on the 
psychological and sociological significance of "having specific 
space for a specific program. Space allocation is one measure 
of the status individuals and institutions give to a program. 
Space allocation is also one indication of the probable permanence 
of a given program* There is psychological and sociological value 
also, in the Operating CiDmmittee being able to meet in a space 
designated for its fcinctions when it desires. 
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Display 

It is important that the cxwimittee have some place to 
show its vares, i, e, ^ to show what it is doing. 

Storage and Aocess 

The Operating Committee will gradually accumulate materials 
and supplies, frotd various sources, either on -a permahent or loan 
basis. Therefore, it xs advisable for the cpinmittee to have 
spate designated to house materials, supplies, and records, and 
to give committee personnel a place to do administratiye work in 
reference to these holdings. 

Individualized Instruction Facilities 

We recommend, if it is possible, that the operating center 
selected also be a "learmLg center. *• That is, that it be a place 
where alternative classroom space, seminar rooms, carrels, 
learning stations, and audio-visual workshop facilities are avail- 
able for the purpose of individualizing instruction* We recommend 
this for at least the following reasons:"" 

1, The diversity of enrollment in air^- ' s cont >xsplated 
in *an interdepartmental instructional system is ^ grevi.t that 
ir^ i\;i dual izat ion to ccxaplement and enrich classroom instruction 
seems highly desirable. Professors desiring to increase exposure- 
for students in specific fieidn can see that that is aoccxnplished 
through the learning center , making possible a generic set of 
courses with individualization as needed. For example. Special 
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Education considerations beyond the concerns of the non-Special' " 
Education student could be handled in the Operating-Learning 
Center, while Special Education concerns of interest to all could 
be aired in the classrooms. 

2# We in career education are concerned with motivation 
towards excellence in personal performance. We believe, with 
others, that variety in instructional approach can help produce 
and sustain this motivation. Therefore, we believe that we 
should be part of the effort in education to enhance instruction 
by individualization when possible, 

3» The better learning centers also provide consultation, ^ 
technical assistance, equipment, and supplies for the local devel- 
opment of audio-visual materials for use in' instruction or pro- 
:jects* These services are often provided equally to faculty and 
students. It is worth mentioning, al^so, that some learning cen- 
ters enjoy independent budgets with whicn they might assist tiie ^ 
\ 

career education effort on campus b 

For at least these reasons, ve recc^mmend that the operating 
center be a learning center, if possible^ 

Staffing " : " ^ 

We recommend that at least one person be assigned by the 
in'-ordepartmental operating committee to do the adici.nistrative- 

1 .^ical work connected with the on-going activities in the career 
education ope-rating center. 
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If the operating center selected is also a leamijig / 
center, it may be that the center already has personnel to handle 
the- work of the coiranittee and its program. If not, the learning 
center may be able to obtain additional help tiirough regular 
pa. rticipa ting department budgets, alona vith whatever assistance 
is possible from the interdepairtmenr ii i»arating committee it- 
self\ ' ^ ' ^ • 

Activities • • , 

We recommend that the operating center functions include as 
many of the following activities as possible. The operating center 
staff and/or committee nii^mbers will: 

!• Encourage individualized instruction in conjunction 
with core class work. . - 

2. Schedule individualized instruction tonducte^ at the^ 

* 

opera ting center. ^ 

-3. Schedule professors for interdepartmental instruction 

\ 

in and out of the operating center. 

4^ Schedule the infusion of career education units of ^ 
instruction* into selected courses beyond the core of career 
education courses recommended in this handbook*- ^ 

5. Advise the Interdepartmental Opex'ating Committee and 
other participeuits of the availability of career education materials 
from federal, state, local, and cammercial sources. 

6. Obtain career education materia^Ic for preview axiA iKDtify 
interested parties of the availability of such materials for preview^ 
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1. Coordinate the purchasing power of diverse career • 
related projects and of the departments involved in the interdis- 
ciplinary effort in order to build an extensive career education 
resource collection for the use of all participating parties* 

8. Handle purchasing, cataloguing, storage, and circu- 
lation of career education materials developed and accxmulated by 
the operating committee* ^ 

9, Maintain the mat;jrials, equipment, and supplies housed ^ 
in the center. 

10, Keep records of usage of modules, materials, e^quipment 
and supplies • ^ 

11, Maintain a file of university consultants in career 
education made a^'B.ilable through the Interdepartmental Operating 
Committee and disseminate that information to the public^ 

12, Maintain and add to a file of resource persons available 
to professori^ and students in career education. 

Curriculum Components 

> 

In figure 4.1 ve pictured the interdepartmental operating 
committee conducting its professional career edacatior activities 
throug?! an interdepartmental operating center. The diagram sum- 
marized the curricular components as X core courses, Y e^ctensicn, 
coiirses and Z infusion courses* This section of the harfdboclv 
comments on these three curriculum components. 
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^ X Core Courses 

^Secruence 

recommend six courses to serve as the core of, pre- 
service career educationi an introductory course, a career devel- 
opment theory course, a counseling course, a teaching r ^nr^*^, an * 
administrative cours;.?, and a research course. The intr'^^av. tcry 
and theory courses are background courses preparatory to the 
specialization of practice courses in the teaching, counseling, 
administration, and research of career education. All six courses 
are open to interdisciplinary enrollment, A complete sequence 
of courses would, therefore, thoroughly ground the educator in 
career education theory, give opportunity for specialized prac- * 
tice, and acquaint the student with the career education practice 
of those "'iiA related disciplines. 

Different interdepartmental operating comitiittees- may 
choose to adopt a greater or smaller number of core courses. 
Figure 4.2 portrays our suggestions concerning a desirable se- 
quence, of six courses. An introductory class leads to an iri-depth 
theory class, followed by professional practice courses. • 

Content . ^ 

Th'e Introductory' Course 

This course seryes to introduce educational personnel' 
to the K-Adult spectrum of career education practice today* 
Attention is given to personal problems encountered by * individual! s 
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during transition between systems. Attention is also given to the 
syctem of linkages between major career institutions in society, 
particularly linkages between the various educational institutions 
and th3 institutions of the world of work. Students acquire 
knowledge of the classification systems pertaining to the world 
of work. Models of career education instructional systems adopted 
in Illinois and elsewhere are studied. Introductory material 
relative to the developmental nature of careers within persons 
is presented. ^ Students become familiar with modern social, 
political, and economic movements toward comprehensive concern 
with careers in this country. Some projections of likely trends 
in career education are entertained. Possible careers for per- 
sons interested in career development itself are highlightedo 
The ••cardinal tenet s^^ of career education, both procedural and 
philosophical, are identified. Social statistics and projections 
for our social system having a bearing on thought about careers 
ai:e reviewed and discussed^ Primary authors and instigating 
figures in career education are discussed. 

Direct contact, either by visit or visitor, with as many 
on-going programs related to career development as possible is 

V S 

highly recommended for this course. This could include work- 
study people, placement centers, student panels, employment agen- 
cies, pertinent research underway, recruiters, authors, public 
school career education personnel, union leaders, and so on. 
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Career Development Theory 

The course in career development theory should foster an 
in-depth consideration of the best thinking on career devel- 
opment to date. This course should include theory concerning 
.the interlocking", sociological, psychological, political, and 
economic ramifications of caree^ as well as career development 
theory. The developmental nature of care.er in the pei^son, 
structural matters of - impprtance to career in the social system, 
and the theory of fortuitous marriage of the self and t-he social 
system in career are recommended as the pi:ime considerations 
here. One -should ''leave this* cqj^jj^e with an informed appreciation 
of the personal and social task that is career development 
today. ' . . 

Ttiis course should also provide a laboratory tjrpe exper-' 
ience in which all persons enrolled, regardless of p^rof essiorial 
discipline, experience a 'number ofSthe basic practices of 
theorists in career development. The recommended activities 
include the identification of basic factors in'career devel- 
opment, the study of these factors, the adoption of an organ- 
izing point of view concerning those factors, and a synthesis of 
those factors into an organized theoretical statement in terms 
of the point of view adopted. 

Teaching for Career Development ■ ; 

This course presupposes an orientation to current K-Adult 
career development practices, and it presupposes an informed 
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appreciation of the theoretical problems connected with. the inte- 
gration of self and society, as dealt with in the introductory 
and theory courses. 

Th5.s course is a laboratory type experience in which all 
educational personnel enrolled, regardless of professional dis- 
cipline, experience a nuiiiber of the basic practices of teachers 
in career education. The r^..*coinnier>ded course activities include 
fusing career development objectives with subject matter .objec-. 
tives, organizing field trips, locating and using resource persons, 
using the full school and community for teaching, conducting 
career-oriented teacher-parent conferences, assessing career 
development in the classroom, utilizing counselors, evaluating 
^career development materials, and individualizing instruction 
by career" interest;^. 

Counseling for Career Development 

, ' . This course presupposes an orientation to cyrrent career 
development practice in our society, and an orientation to the 
theoretical problems connected with the integration of self 
6^nd system m career. ' . 

This course is a laboratory type experience in whicH all 
persons- enrolled, regardless of professional discipline, exper- 
ience the activities of a counselor in career development. The 
recommended course activities include assessing individual 
career interests and abilities, providinc: accur:ate cateer infor- 
mation tailored to the present needs of students, clarifying 
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student :5elf -perceptions, placement and fbllow-up work, consulting 
vi£h teachers on career guidan<'o activities, and' counseling vith 
students on personal matters affect .^ng their career developmentt 

* 

Administration for Career Developmen 

This course presupposes an orier . -on to current career 
development practice . a society, and .. station to the. 

theoretical problems :o .^^cted with the xKL q . ■ • c.-j of self and- 
system in" career, \ * 

This course is r JrbOLatory typ<? exoericrxo an which all 
persons enrolled, regard^n;ss of prof ess:. ona.i. di -ripline, exper- 
ience the activities of on adrninistrahor in career development. 
The recommended course activities include comprehensive program 
planning ^and development, requesting grants, practicing the 
budgetary me •.'lanics connected wi .h state-appropriated monies, 
developing apr.ro'->riate evaiu^»tions for projects undertaken, 
developing program cooperation among various p? of eosidnal services, 
staf '.-.g ca.'ecv eviucation programs, <.^ttend.ing school board m^^ctings 
and vorVLing w:th citizen advisory groups. 

Resea t'ch tor Career Dc ^^iopment 

This course presumes an orien.:ation l-v cu.^^^-ent career 
development practice in our spciety, ^nd an orieiiT^ation to tl? • 
theoretical problems connected with .he intecjration self and 
system in qareer. - ' • * 

This course is a laboratory experience in wnich all 
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persons enrollc-d, regardless of \ :ofessional discipline, exper- 
ience a number of thv? basic practices of researchers in career 
development, 'fhe recommended course activities include designing 
local career education needs assessments, designing student 
career maturity assessment programs, designing on-site evaluations 
of career education programs, selecting commercial researcl* 
instruments, evaluating career education materials, rva.luatirg 
outside evaluators, and preparing research reports for local 
consumption. 

Discussion of Core Courses 

Emphasis on Professional Activity 

TTie emphasis throu 'lout he courses is on appropriate 
jDrofessional activity in each, course, Tl.j.s is^ consistent with 
our basic career development model ^figure 3,1 / vn^ch presupposes 
that caret; - development at the i:rivc. ^ iity level, especially, 
means Jn evor increasing Effectiveness in prof est: * onal activity, 

.Emphasis on latorprof essional .tc^ vdV/ 

The conduct of canyur educa^.ion in the public school 
districts is clearly an • interprcTes*>ional -activity. It requires 
teachers, counselors, administrators^ curriculum \>-)rKers,^ a^d 
researchers to VorK together as never before. Working across 
professional lines during pnc^service prepa' ation, to establish som.e 
concensus on the place of carper in education ard to become aware 
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of the work styles of other professionals in career development, 
will prepare the way for interprofessional career development 
activity in the districtSo To the degree that the career devel- 
oph'ent of students becomes a .common concern among the various 
professions involved in the preservice preparation of educational 
personnel, a specific organizing point of view can be developed 
for more interprofessional cooperation in the school districts. 

Developing Career Education Leadership 

know from experience that any educator may be drafted, 
m the exigency of the hour, to head up career development- 
activity in a school -building or district. The leadership role 
may be assumed by a teacher, a counselor', or administrator f or 
combinati^s thereof. Therefore, it is wise to prepare all 
educators to, give career education leadership. For this reason, 
ve wish each preservice person entering the districts to know 
the professional work generally,* and the career development 
work. specif ically, of other professionals with whom they will 

interact in career education in the districts. 

\ 

\ . / 

Perspective on ReseJarch 

We wish to comment on the posit ion of the research 
course in figure A. 2. It rs common to position a roseafch 
cour.se ris in figure^ 4.3, rather than as in figure 4.2. Tlie . 
position -of research in figure 4,2 is supported Ic^ our basic 
career development model (figure 3.1.) The position in figure 4.3 
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Location of Research Coursx? 
in Traditional Course^ Sequence 



is not supported by our basic career development model. 

Figure 4.3 suggests that "research skills are of a higher 
order than teaching, counseling, and administrative skills. We 
think that basic research skill is part of effective professional 
practice for any certified educator, but we do not perceive 
research as a higher order Skill than teaching', counsel inc; 
administration. It deserves no place of ascendancy^ It deserves 
no spenrial identification with the Ph.D. degree. We place a ^ 
class on the practice of research on a simple par with classes 
in Uie practice^ of teaching, counseling, and administration. * - 

We do not want to reqUirt? that every one of our Ph.D's 
bi? capable of effective professional practice in research at the 
doctoral level of competency in research. Research i s only one 
of a number of ^ types of effective practice that a prof essional . 
educator might engage in. Some candidates elect research as 
their line of professional practice/ but the observable facts 
are that the great majority do not, and that their research 
is often a "one-shot deal" to qain the deg^'ee for other profes- 
sional purposes. Therefore, the doctoral degree shojjld be 
awarded for effective professional pr^^ctice at the doctoral 
level- in vhatexT^r thf? person's profession — teaching, counseling, 
administratioh, curriculum, r'.^search, or whatever. That is, 

... i' ' . •■ 

let the Ph.D. represent an attained level of professional prac- 

-■^ , 

tice and not a research degree, p^r se. 

• ' . \ ■ - ' 

Also, we think that giving i*jsearch an ascendant position 



as in figure 4.3, promotes the belief that the best education is .. 

V ) * ^ • 

almost wholly a matter (Pf having to )mow before you can act, 

^ # / ' 

whereas our career development models contain the view that pro- 

fossionals not only have to know before they can act, but they 

also have to act befor<^ they can really know. 

In conclusion, our career development models call for 

putting research on a simple par with other professional skills, - 

as in figure 4,2, and .letting the Ph.D. represent, not a research 

\ 

degree,- but an attained level of professional^ activi^ty in the 
person's chosen profession. 

Concerning *• infusion" ' - 

We have taken a. particular stance with regard to "infusion 
strategies. Those new to career education soon find that many 
career education practitioners strongly advocate "infusion,*' 

c 

i. o,, the injecting of some careei education into all areas of 
the curriculum. As an ide^al, this conceives of all professors/' 
Loachers in ^11 disciplines including some career-related con- 
tent and practice in'' their own work. 

Career education, in tnis strategy, is not' to be con- 
sid^^red a subject^to bf^ taught, but a^ "point of view", which can 
be? 'Infused into all area^ of -the curriculum^ W,q have rio argu- 
mt^nt with using'inf usion as a strategy. We do however consi-der 
it practical to couple core courses with infusion, We*offer the 
following reasons for this position, . - 



I. Career education may not be a subject, but career 

development certainly is, as are economics, manpower, sociology, 

and other disciplines with insights important to career develop- 

ment* There are definite bodies of knowledge to be dealt with, 

suggesting the appropriateness of courses • 

.2. Infusion is an inductive process. Its progress toward 

a curriculum is a matter of accumulating uncoordinated elements 

for quite a long time. A history professor may adopt a unit here, 

a math professor there. Then, an English unit on broadcasting, 

and so on. This pattern is contrary to the usual expectations 

put Upon adjininistrators of ..programs, who^are._expect6d . to work 

more deductively, i. e., to develop c* plan arid implement it. Also, 

it is a ma jor. administrative task to indentify career develop- 

Kjont activities room hy^ room or professor by professor, to spe- 

ciVy their outcomes, and to coordinate them into somethi;ig to 

/. 

bo called a program, taking into account course section diff er- 
encos, tyrnover in personnel, competing priorities, and many 
other factors. ^ 



3. The career development of educators, we have claimed, 
is a matter of the development of the power to a.-^t- effectively in 
prof es^ional activity. We think that £he consistent development 
of practice may often suggest the desirability of courses. 

4, Under a pure infusion system, the student has less* 
not more, ^control -of his or her own learning. Infusion leads to 
diffusion, which can lead to confusiono The student, in order to 
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educate him or herself in career development theory and practice, 
would have to Icnow where all the diffuse (infused) elements of 

s 

such a curriculum were, and apply wizardry to his or her sche- 
rdule to register for them all in proper scope and sequence. Tlie 
student has more power over his or « her own learning in an iden- 
tifiable course situation than in a diffusion situation. 

We do- net reject infusion. We* simply advocate coupling 
it with c^re courses. Let the core courses provide a "screen** 
through which all preservice personnel may pass to be assured of 
certain basic and common learnings, and then let^s also have all 
the infusion we can possibly manage besides. Similaj^ coimnents 
could be , made concerning strategy in the public schools. There- 
fore, we I wish our graduates to experience the ••core plus infusion* 
strategy,! carry it^to the districts, rather than the ''pure 

infusion*! strategy. 



Y Extension Courses 



4 

'I[hu argument in favor of having a core of courses on 

I 

campus li- 

sity exteinsion offerings in the modern era. The growth of adult 
c education 



strengthened in view of the expanding role of univer- 



, the development of career education resource centers, 
:h(* incre|asing number of working professionals seeking /available 



classes in career education > and the simple demand of /university 

i 

publics flor more convenience in offerings in general/ all cqmbine 
to make i!t highly advisable to-devolop all core courses with an 
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eye toward using these courses, or portions thereof, on extension 

Z Infusion Courses ^ 

• , '"' " ^ 

One of the sud^gestions we have here is to develop the 

core courses with an eye toward taking units, modules,, or what- 
ejej: out to other courses on and off campus. The operating corn- 
mi t;tees on various campuses will readily identify appropriate 
pl(ices for .infusion into other courses beyond the core. 

Infusion may be accomplished on the campus by taking* 
modules to other courses> or by arranging, individualized learning 
activities in a learning center for use by ^tudents enrolled in 
courses outside of the core* The operating' committee may also ' 
prepare materials and- activities to be used by .professors wishing 
to conduct "Directed Individual Scucly" in career education. 

The planning and implementation of such infusion efforts, 
plainly, is -an . administrative responsibility of sizeable pro- 
portion, rt"makes the desirability of an operating center and ^' 
assigYied help all the more apparsnt. 

Infusion also suggests that the commit tri^n must commit - 
itS€*J f heavily to the development of many ^r.o<i^:',es and learning 

packages beyond those developed in the core courses. And, the 

~- -f / , 

committee rr.ust be prepared to work with profeiiscris who desire to 

become involved with career education on an infusion basis. 

Because of the greater administrative commitment required 

in infusion, wo recoirjnend the following sequence in the develop-" 
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ment of the overall preservice program in career education. First, 
the core courses, then the extension offerings. Then, building 
on what you have, extending out .into the university via infusion, . 
and via cooperation with other existing courses already having 
career education content and practice in them. That is, part of 
the infusion strategy is to assess what career education is al- 
roady going oh on campus. In our estimation, there is plenty - 
on every campus, though fcht? name "career education"<3*nay not 
always be used in reference to it. It is one of the functions of 
the operating committee, using the infusion strategy, to rocate 
all those career education elements and to coordinate \hem, as well 
a^? to develop elements to send out to classes. 

Chapter Summary 

In chapter 4 we introduced d preservice career education 
proqrain management model , figure 4.1. 

Wo recommended the formation of an interdepartmental 
opera t.ing committee to conduct an interdisciplinary program in 
pres(>rvico career education. We recommended V.hat this interde- 
partmental committee locate an operating-learning center for the , 
conduct of its career education program. 

Wo suqgestod that six courses be developed to form- the 
. instructional core for a preservice career education pre We ^ 

offered suggestions concerning the content of these courses. We 
discus.sod five topics related to the core courses; i. e., emphasis 



on professional activity, emphasis on interprofessional activity 
developing career education leadership, ^ perspective on roseate 
and a discussion concerning ''infusion. 

We commented briefly on extension offerings and con- 
eluded with remarks concerning 'on-campus infusion efiortSn 
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CiiAPTER 5 ^ 
RESOURCES FOR AN INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 
Introduction 

In chapter two we discussed career education as the 
(Effort of one sector of our so(iiety to bring about self-sysrtei 
intoqration, to the satisfaction of both self and system. ^ In 
chapter throe wo presentC^d a carepr development process model 
irt)X^ wliich we also derived a career development program -model 
af/d ,in interpersonal career facilitation model. ];n chapter 
four of fcrcM suggestions for the management of URiversity 
level carer^ education programs. 

lliis chapter contains an organized selection of 
appropriate proservice career education goals and objectives 
and fsomo references to guides to assessed career education 
mate rial.. . ' 
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I 

m * . 

Goals and Objectives 
^ 

^ This section contains . instructional goals and objectives 

than can ,be used by an interdepartmental operating committee or 

by individual university professors for planning courses and 

modules in preservice career education. The goals are arranged 

in nine categories: ^ ' ^ 



1 . Process . 






2. Theory and Knowledge 




3 Assessment 






4, AwarenQSS 






5. Decision Making 




\* 

• .4 .• ■ 


6. t^iacement 






7._ Resources 




- 


8. Organization 






9. Evaluation 






Each goal is accompanied by a 


set of pertinent objectjives* 



Tho objectives were arranged according to. three suggested levels 

of instructional progr<?ssion to aid thoscvwho may wish to pro^ 

qram in levels. The section concludes with some references to 

•J * , ^ 

other sources containing career education instructional goals and 

objectives. We have consulted these other works and the work of 

our colleagues at Northern Illinois University in develdping this 

section of go.il s and objectives. 

1 ■ 
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. ' Process 

Goal: /.n understanding of the interpersonal career facili- 
tation modei.-wiiich is presented in chapter three cf 
A Handbook for the Preparation of Educational Personnel 
in Career Education r , ^ 
Objectives: ' " 

(J) 1, Read and study the ^interpersonal career' facilitation 

model described in chapter three of this manual, 
- (I) 2# Describe at least three ways in which you can make 

.use the interpersonal career facilitation model, 

(I) 3, Explain the interpersonal career facilitation model 

to a member of your class. < 

(II) ■ ..A. Explain the interpersonal career facilitation model 

to soverfil teachers, counselors and/or administrators 
in your school district and write a brief summary of 
their comments and reactions. 
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Process . . " 

Goal: An understanding of the goal setting phase of the 
interpersonal career facilitation process which is 
preserVted in chapter three of A Handbook for the 
Preparation of Educational Personnel in Career 
^' Education.. ; 

Objectives: 

- (Ij 1^ Define "goal'* and ^e^cribe some reasons for the use 

of g6als in the interpersonal career facilitation < 
process. ^ . . 

(I) 2. Outline the process one goes through in setting a 

goal. 

(I) 3. Writ€> a paper discussing the factors influencing per- 

sonal selection of* goals. 
(I) /}. Describe some of the. characteristics of a well-written 

''goal. ' \ 

(I) 5^ Write a series of sample personal career development' 

goals. 

(J) 6. Describe ways in v;hich you ca>i assist others in 

setting career goals. 
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Process 



Gaal : An understanding of the assess^ment .phase of^ the inter- 
. personal career facilitation process which is pre- 
sented in chapter three of A Handboo k for the Prepa - 
r ation of Educational Personnel in Career Education , 
Objoctivos: * ' " 

( £ ) 1. Tell orally what is meant by the" assessment phase of 

• the interpersonal career facilitation process. 

(1) 2. Participate in a group discussion focusing on the 

kind of information that would be valuable in this , 
type of assessment. ' 

(I) 3. List ways in which this^ kind of assessment information 

can be attained. 

(I) 4.- Explain ^n writing why the facilitator • s and student^s 

^ ^ . cycles have been particularly joined at the assess- 
ment phase the interpersonal career facilitation 
process. - . ^ 
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* Procesff 

Coal: An undorstandjinq df the planning phase €^ the inter- . 
personal career facilitation process. 

Ob^jectives : 

(I) i. Teir orally what is meant by the planning phase of 

. the interpersonal career' facilitation processo, - 
(I) 2. Describe the process you personally go through ia 

planning for action, . 
(I) 3. List some of the characteristics or a well-:designed . 

plan. . • 

(I) 4. ' Design ^. planar action related to one (or more) of 

your personal ' career goals. Carry out the plan and 
write a paper discussing the strengths and weaknesses 
of the plan you designed. 
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I ^ ' ' Procefes V / ' * 

Goal: skills ior facilitating the career development of 

others according to the interpersonal career facili- 
-tation model which is preserited in chapter three' o£ 
A Handbook for the Preparation of Educational Personnel 
in Career Education ^ 

Objectives t - . ^ 

(I) ' 1. Participate :! in ^a ^roup discussion concealing the ways y 

~^ * • - , 
in which c ;tudent and a facilitator can be involved 

with each other during the interpersonal career 

f acili4:ation process. 

(I) 2^ Tell yoiir" small group the purposes of th^ direct 

assistanceXcetings that take place, between the 

s'tudent artti facilitator (teacher, counselor or adraio- 

* * • 

istrator) during the interpersonal career facilitation 

process-. . ./ ^ . \ ' 

(I) 3. List some of the activities th^t might take place 

' during a direct a-s'sistanco meeting between a student 
and facilitator. ' 

(II) ' 4. Choose a partner in class^ and^ assmne the^ roles of 

facilitator and student. Assist each other in one ^ » 
aspect" of career development through the inteirpersonal 
career facilitation process described in the model. 
At ""the end of the process evaluate each other with 
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.' ■ '• regard to' the rolps'so'f facilitat(/r and facilitated. 

( ill) ' 5# Find a person who will-' Volant eer some time' each 
• * * — week for a .semester and assilbt thq individual in 

' .j^is or her own career deve3.6pment through the inter- 
. ^personal career facilitation process de^ribed in 
the ii^el« V, . — 
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Process • 

Goal 5 Skills in^ record Vceeping to be used in facilitating 
^he career development of others. 
OkDjeetives: ; . ^ " ' 

(I) 1. List some types of information that would be bene- < 

ficial to maintain in a contfhuc is record when 
. ' facilitating the career development of otheirs, 
(I) • 2. ^view ^yeral different methods of record keeping, 
(II) 3, .Design your own method of record keeping. Describe 

i,ts advantages and disadvantages, 
(III) '4. Using the method -of record keeping that you designed 
maintain a, continuous rocord of another person* s ^ 
career- development fx)r a period of at least two 
months. 
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- Theory and Knowledge 

Goal: An understanding of career development. 
Objectives : . ^ ' 

' (I) 1. Read and discus^ in small groups some major career " 

development theories (Ginzfaerg^ Holland, Roe, Super, 

Tiedeman and 0*Hara)... - 

(I) 2. Identify, outline and compare the important eletTiente ' 

of the career development theories studied* Write 

a short summary for each theory in your own words; 

(I) 3. List elements that you believe are important in \ 

career development • - \ 

(I) 4. Brief ly' describe your owr\ theory Of 'career develQp;nent. 

(II) 5. Briefly report on what the theorists studied (or 

others) have done to verify their proposed career 

development theories. ' ■ 

(II) 6. /Compare and. contrast in writirig at least fiv<5 major 

career development theories. Conclude by indicatino^ 

what theory(ies) you believe £o be most valid and 

diJ^cuss the reasons for your choice. 

(II) 7. Write a detailed history of your own career de^'-elopment 

(II) 8. Write a thorough exposition of your own theory of 

career development. ^ , ' 

(III) 9., Read and summarize some of the, major longitudinal 

w • _ ^ 

studies. in the ^ield of career development ( Super •s 5 



/ 



Career Pattern Study , Gribbons and Lohne^s Study of • 



lOH 



Readiness for Vocational Planning > Crites^ Voca - 
tional Development Project s Project TALENT, Cooley'r 
research; etCt), 
(III) 10. Trace the career development of a small group of 

students and writ^ a paper which discusses specific 
ways in which their development was, and could have 
b^n, facilitated, 

\ 

\ 

\. 
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Theory and Knowledge 
An understanding of the vocabulary of career education 



V 



Construct a list of terms frequently used in the 
literature pertaining to career education. 
Review definitions that have been proposed for impor- 
tant terms in career education literature. From 
this review, select those " definitions which seem 
most appropriate to you and keep a record of them. 
Write your own definitions for career education terms. 
Write a paper discussing the relationship between 
career developments and career education in which you 
make use of the basic "^rms used in career education. 



I 
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Theory and Knoviedge 

Goal: An understanding of how career development and child 
development are related and how the concepts of both 
are applied in career education. 
Objectives : , 

(I) 1, Review several child development theories and iden- 
^ tify the major concepts, 

(I) 2. Review several career development theories and iden- 
tify the major concepts. 
(1) 3. List ways in which basic concepts of child develop- 
ment are correlated to those of career development. 
(II) 4. Write career education objectives based on concepts 

of child and career development, 
(II) , 5. Plan an activity or a unit of instruction that includes 
.materials and objectives based on concepts of child 
and career development, 
(Ill) 6. Construct a detailed timeline which reflects tlie 
interrelatedness of child and career development. 
Using the timeline as a reference base, write a 
paper proposing what the basic aims af career education 
should be at everv' level and include suggestions 
as to how- these aims could be carried out.. 
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Theory and Knowledge 

Goal: An understanding of current issues in the field of 
career education. 
Objectives : • 

(I) 1, Identify at least five issues in the field 6f 

career education and describe their, current status. 

^I) 2. Participate in a debate or panel discussion related 

to one of the current issues in career educa^tion. 

(II) 3. Interview at least three people who are involved in 

career education and ascertain their stance m on^. 
of the current issues. 

(II) .4. >rrite a paper in which you suminarize current infor- 
mation and authoritative opinion on one issue. 
Choose a position and support your belief. 
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Theory and Knowledge 

Goal: An understanding of career education programs.^ 
Objectives: 

(I) 1. Read and discuss in giroups various descriptions of 

career education programs that hav^ appeared in 

books or articles in recent years, 
(I) 2. Compile a list of factors that describe what a 

career education program is. 
(I) 3. Write your own definition of a career education 

program, 

(II) 4. Identify typical go?ils for a comprehensive career 

education program. 
(II) ^. Write a paper discussing the difference between a 

career education program and a vocational education 
^ program. 

(II) 6. S-zudv the design of at least two career education 
programs* Write a brief siommary of each. 

(II) 7. Outline an idear career education program for a 

school district of your choice. 
(III) 8. Develop a detailed proposal of a one and five year 
plan for a career education program at any level. 
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Theory and Knowledge 

Goal: An understanding of the career education movement in 
the United States, 

Objectives: 

(I) !• Compile, a list of Statistics (economise, education, 
work force, etc.) that reflect a need for career 
education, 

(I) 2. Make an outline depicting the various philosophical, 
social and economic factors leading up to the recent 
career education movement, 

(I) 3^ ' List ways in which federal, state and local govern-- 
ments have influenced the career education movement, 

vD 4, iVrite a collection of brief sketches about the key 
figures in the career education movement, 
(II) 5, Research and write a paper that traces the develop- 
ment of the career education movement, 
(III) 6, Write a paper which predicts in detail the short and 
long range future de^^^elopment of the career education 
mo^-emerit,* Support the predictions being made, as 
:mucr. as it is possible to do so. 
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Theory >nd Knowledge 

Goal: An understanding of the implications of career edu- 
cation for special groups. 

Objectives: , ' . " 

(I) 1. Describe stereotypes associated with race, age, sex 

and religion as they relate to career development. 
(I) 2. Read and summarize several sources discussing the 
implications of career education for different 
special groups such as gifte^S, talented, handicappeu 
or disadvantaged students. . . 
(II) 3. Participate in a panel discussion regarding the qareer 
education "of a special group.," 

(II) 4. Write a career education lesson plan for working with 

a special group. i>^sign activities and choose 
materials for it, 
(III) 5. Create a career education prog rain specifically 

designed for students of a special group. ^ , 
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Theory and Knowledge ' 

°V ^ "... 
Goal: A knoviledge of prominent criticisms of career education. 

Objectives: " ... 
(I) 1. Read and discuss in class at least three articles 

containing criticisms of career education. 
(II) 2. State at least three criticisms of career education. 

Write a rebuttal to .each.^ Support your position by 
incluciing references. 
(II) 3. Participate in an in-class "debate concerning one 

. criticism of career education. 
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Theory and Knowledge 

Goal: Knowledge of occupational clustering schemas. 
Objectives: - 

, (I) 1. Orally describe the various occupations you have had 

and list the skills required for each onp. 
(I)' 2. Briefly -describe each of the fifteen United States 

Office of Education occupational clusters. ' 
(I) 3. Briefly describe the Illinois Office of Education 

occupational clusters. 
(I) 4.' Briefly describe the clustering of occupations 

used in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT). 
(I) 5. Briefly describe the occupational clustering schema 

developed by Anne Roe. 
(II) 6. Select at least two occupations from each of three 

clusters and describe entry requirements, work acti- 
vities, expected salary, benefits and the employment 
outlook for each. Cite the sources used to obtain 
this inrormation. * f 

(II) 7. Choose a cluster and design a sample lesson unit to 

♦ familiarize students of a particular age level with 
occupations from that cruster. r- 
(II) 8. Discuss the relationship between occupations and 

personal lifestyles. 
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(III) 9. Conduct occupational role-playing activities or 
other simulation activities with students • 
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Assessment 



Goal: To select, administer, score and interpret instru-J 
ihents used for needs assessment in career education 
program planning. 
Objectives: ' ; 

(I) 1. Compile -a list of source^ of information on needs 

assessment instruments that could be used in career 
' Gducatiori program planning. 
' (II) 2. Investigate several career education need^ assess- 
> . ment instriiirients anck brief ly report on the use of each 

one. . 

(II) 3. Select one career education needs assessment instru- 
ment and write an in-depth report on it. 
(Ill) 4. Administer, score , and interpret one needs assessment 
instrument with a group of students, ^and prepare^a 
written report describing how the results could 
effect career education program planning for these 
students. 
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^ Assessment 

' Goal:. Skills to collect and ana],yze needs assessment data 

to be used in career education program planning. 

^' 

Objectives: . 

<• 

(I) 1.. List the types of- data that would be useful for 

assessing needs for careet education. 
(I) 2, Give two examples of needs assessment studies that 

have been done in the field of career education. 
(I) 3. Identify methods of collecting and- analyzing data 

' for assessing needs in relation to career education^ 
(II) 4. Propose a plan for needs assessment in a setting" 
of your choice. 

(Ill) 5. Implement a needs assessment study in a setting of 
your choice and report on the results. 
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Awareness 



Goal: Self-awareness as it pertains to career development. 
Objectives: - - * , - ^~ 

(J) 1- Keep a journal of personal thoughts and feelings 

aboux: yourself for a short period of time and then 
indicate how these are related to your career .devel- 
opment. 

(11) 2. Participate in several individual- and group se^f- 

awareness activities in class. Following these, 
orally discuss the value of thes^ types of activities 
for career development, 

{11) 3. Discuss the relationship iDetween self-awareness and 

career awairenessD 

(II) Design an instructional unit, for use at a particU'- 

lar level, aimed at increasing the student's under- 
standing of self (in terms of, interests, abilities, 
attitudes, v^alues, needs, etc.) in relation, to 
personal career development. 
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Awareness 

Goal : ^ Educational awareness as it ""periiains to career devel- 
ODinent^ 



Objectives : 



(I) 1. Describe in writing at least ^five ways in which for*- 

mal education haa prepared you for activities out- 
side of the school setting. 

(I) . 2. Compile a list of possible school -sponsored activities 

* ' ■. 

designed to take plac^" out of the classroom which 

. \, - ^ 

would promote the career develoi^nent of s'tudents. 

'(II) 3» Interview leaders JDf local businesses and community 

organizations concerning how the school could work 

witH these groups to promote the care^^r development 

of students. Orally report the interviews to the class, 

(II). 4. Choose one of the United'States Office of Education 

- occupational clusters. Make a detailed outline of . 

ways in which all levels of school could institute 

. career planning activities for that cluster r\± 

occupations o 

(II) * 5, Writfe' a paper discussing the connectidrfe betveen 
educational avareness and career development i 
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* t- Avareness 

Goal: Social awareness as it pertains to career development. 
• Objectives: * 

(I) 1. List at least five ways in which family members or 
^ friends have ^inf luenced your career development, 

(I) , 2. Participate "in groujiv^activities aimed at developing 
social awareness. Following these, orally discuss 
the value of these types pf activities for career 
de"Velopment:« 

"V{II) 3* Discuss how the major career development theorists 
" you studied treated"^ the social * aspects of career 
development. , . 

^ (II) 4. Identify the relationship between social awareness 

^ and career development. - 
- (Ill) 5# Write a paper on the sociological relationship^ of 

• * the self and the social system dn career development. 

" Discuss roles, positions, norms, ideals, sanctions, 

power, status, communication, and/or other socio- 
^ logical factors . 
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Awareness 



Goal t Career awareness as it pertains 'to career development. 
Objectives: 

(I) , 1. Formulate your own definition of career awareness. 
(I) 2. Read and discuss various definitions of ca^-eer aware- 

ness. . - 

(II) ' 3. Compile a list of some of the major elements of 

t.. , 

career awareness, 
rii) 4, List some of the factors contributing to the devel- 

opment of career awareness, 

* « " ■ 

(II) • 5. Describe "the roles of teacher, counselor and adminis- 
trator as facilitators in the development of career 
awareness in students. 

'(II) ' 6. Describe the relationship of career awareness and 
career development. 
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Awareness 

.0 ' . • 

Goal: Economic awareness as it pertains to career develop- 
ment. , - ' 

Objectives J ^ , 

• * 

(I) 1, Define economics, labor, the market system and other 

commonly used economic terms. 
(I) 2. List at least five ways in which economic factors 

have affected your career development. 
(I) .3. Compile a list of sources containing economic infor- 
mation that would be useful in career ^education. 
(11) 4, Identify at least five economic factors in career 

decision making. 
(II) 5. Describe the present, and probable future, labor 

market for the different occupational clusters. 
(II) ' 6. Design and implement an activity aimed at developing 

students* economic awareness. 
(II) 7. Participate in a panel discussion concerning man- ' 

power ^needs and employment trends at the local, 

state and national levels. 
(Ill) 8. Develop lesson plans which focus on the roles which 

the market system, economic instability, economic 

growth and chcinge play in determining career choice. 

125 
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^7 • Decision-Makinq > 

Goal : An understanding of how past experiences influence 
career' decision-making. 
Objectives: * 

(I)* 1. Discuss in class some types of life experiences that 

significantly affect career decision-making. 
(I) 2^ Construct a timeline from birth until now and locate 
on it five significant experiences in your life. De- 
scribe how these experiences affected your career 
decisions. 

(TI) 3. Design an activity for an age group of your choice 
that demonstrates how past experiences influence 
career decision-making. 
(Ill) 4. Write a career autobiography that consists of a 

collection of personal life events, i. e., leisure 
and work experiences, important people in your life, 
personal rewards and frustrations in your life, etc., 
that are both good and bad. Describe these events 
in terms of your feelings about them and what you 
have learned from them. Hypothesize about how 
these events have, and might, influence your career 
decision-making. 
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Docis ion-Making 

Goal: An operational knowledge. of differentiation, inte- 
gration and hierarchical restructuring. 

Objectives: 

(I) 1, Define differentiation, integration and hierarchi- 

cal restructuring. 

(II) 2. Participate in a group discussion ftjcusing on what 

part differentiation, integration and hierarchical 
resturcturing play in career decision-making. 

(II). 3. Describe several personal examples of how you have 
used dif ferentiationf integration and hierarchical 
restructuring . 
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Decision-Makinq 

Goal: .An understanding of choice. 
Objectives? 

(I) 1, List factors that affect choice, 

(I) 2r Discuss in class the importance of choice in personal 

career development, 
(II) 3, Describe the developmental nature of choice capability, 

(II) 4, Writ*? a paper explaining how choice is treated in 

each of the major career development theories studied, 
(II) 5, Describe how choice is treated in your own career 

development theory. 
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Dc^cision-Makinq 

Goal J An understanding of the decision-making process. 
Objectives : 

(1) 1. Read and discuss several decision-making models 
(Tiedeman, Miller-Tiedoman, Gelatt, and others) • 

(I) 2. Analyze a recent personal decision. Compare the 

steps you went through In making the decision to the 
processes described in the decision-making models 
you studied. 

(II) 3. Outline the process that best describes your most 

frequently used personal decision-making strategy. " 
Create a model of it. Suggest ways in which this 
strategy might be improved. 
(II) 4. Select four people of various ages and review with 

0 

them two decisions they have made recently. Des- 
cribe the decision-making strategies that each used. 
Compare and contrast these different strategies and 
suggest ways in which they could be improved. 

(II) 5. Participate in a small group activity in which you 

experience the making of a group decision. 
(II) 6. Write a paper discussing the siipilafities and dif- 
ferences between individual and group decision-making. 

(III) 7. Develop a personal theory of decision-making, drawing 
^ freely on the theories you have read if you wish. 

Design a model to accompany your theory. 
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Decision-Making 

Goal: Knowledge of some ways to facilitate the development 
of decision-making skills in others. 

Objectives: 

(I) 1, Describe the roles of teacher, counselor, and admin- 
istrator as facilitators for the student's develop- 
ment of decision-making skills, 
(I) 2. Compile a list of games, audio-visual materials, 

activities and techniques that can be used to teach 
decision-making skills. Demonstrate the use of ' at 
least one of them in class. 

(II) 3. Plan and implement small group activities in which 

students experience making group decisions regarding 
some career-related problem situations. 

(II) 4. Design a series of lessons and activities for a par- 
ticular age group to familiarize students with the 
steps involved in a decision-making process. 

i 

(III) 5. Plan and implement three individualized activities 
in which students experience and focus on raovee-nent 
through the steps involved in a decision-making process 
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Decision-Making 

Goal: Knowledge of the use of computer systems to facili- 
tate the development of decision-making skills in 
persons. 

Objectives : 

(I) 1. Read and discuss how computer systems are being used 
to teach people decision-making^ skills. Prepare a 
detailed explanation of ^xow the skills are taught by 
at least two different computer methods. 
(II) 2. Experience, or if not possible, simulate use of a 
computer system designed to teach decision-making 
skills. 

(II) 3. Participate in a panel discussion focusing on the 

advantages and disadvantages of using computer sys- 
tems to ti^ach decision-making skills. 

' (II) 4. Write a newspaper feature article in which you pre- 
dict the future use and importance of computer sys- 
tems in the ' trcciching'of decision-making skills. 

(Ill) 5. Design a research project to study the effects of 

using computer systems in the teaching of decision- 
making skills. 
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Decision-Making 

Goal 1 Knowledge of how guidance programs can facilitate 

the development of decision-making skills in persons. 

Objectives! 

(I) 1. Describe the role of guidance programs in the devel- 
opment of decision-making skills. 
(II; 2. Participate in a group guidance activity aimed at, 
developing decision-making skills. Report on your 
" experience. 

(II) 3. Visit a school that has guidance programs aimed at 
developing decision-making skills. Interview some 
of the leaders and observe the program in progress. 

(Ill) 4. Write a program proposal describing how individual 

and group guidance can be used to help people develop 
decision-making skills. 

(Ill) 5. Design and implement a short term group guidance 
program focusing on the development of decision- 
making skills. 



Placement 

Goal: An understanding of placement services. 
Objectives: 

(I) 1. Describe various types of placement services. 

(I) 2. Describe the roles of teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators in placement work. 
(II) 3. Interview several staff members at a placement center. 

Construct an outline of their services and how they 
provide them. 

(IP) 4. Survey a group of employed adults to find out what 
type of place:nent services they have used and found 
to be of value to them in the past, both in and out 
of the school setting. 
(Ill) 5. Design an operational model for placement services 
in a setting of your choice. 
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Placement 

r 

Goal:- A knowledge of financial aids available for students* 
Objectives: . 

(1) 1. List different types of financial aids that are 

available for all forms of continuing education. 
(I) 2. List sources that can be used to obtain information 

i^egarding financial assistance. 
(II) 3. ,Fill out several different financial aid applications- 

Write civ^rief report discussing- the formfe and the 
, procedures for filling them out. 
(II) 4, Write to federal * state and local government offices 

'to obtain information regarding financial assistance. 
(II) 5. Visit the high school in your district to view 

financial aids information and to discuss with the 
counselors the procedures involved in olDtaining 
financial assistance. 
(11) 6. Interview a financial aids director at a local ,trade 

school, junior ^college, collegp or CQntinuing edu- 
cation scttin^g^of your choicer 
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Placement 

Coal: Knowledge of how to collect and disseminate place- 
ment information. . ' 
Objectives: k ^ 

(I) ^ 1,' Tell what types. of information would be valuable in 

^ <^ a placement service. 
(I) 2. List ways in which placement information can be col- 
lected and disseminated, 
"(ll) 3. Design sample placement newsletters and bulletins 

for various school settings, 

* ■ ij 

(II) ' 4. .Visit schools which have computerised placement infor- 
/iriation systems. Uce the system and write an 
evaluation of it. ^ ^ 

(II)' 5. Describe ways in which' sjtudents can be ii|volved in 

the collection 'and dissemination of pLaceroent mfor- 
^ mation, . V 

(111) 6. Vi^it a" placement center and interview some staff , 
^ ' members there. Outline tVieir jsrocedures tor col- 
lecting and disseminating placement information. 
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Placement 



Goal: Skills in preparing a resume. 
Objectives : 



(I) 
(I) 
(I) 



(II) 



1. Read and discuss several sample resumes • 

2. List the elements of an effective resume. 

3. Write a personal resume and present it in a group for 
evaluation. Rewrite the resume incorporating some 

of the suggestions made by the group. 

4. Write a letter to a friend explaining why he or she 
should have a resume. Include some helpful sug- 
gest tony cn how to write one and how to usr one* 
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Placement 

Goal: Job interview skills. 
Objectives : 

* (I) 1. Write the transcript of a hypothetical job interview. 
--(I) 2. Compile a list of skills that are importar.t to an 

applicant-, during a job interview. 
(II) 3i Interview or survey local emjDloyers to determine 

what qualities they look for in a job applicant 

during an interview. 

- (II) 4. Search resource materials and compile a list of aids 

that ar^ helpful in preparing for job interviews. 

- (II) 5, Role play job interviews, assuming the role of 

employer as well as job applicant, and evaluate 
the^resul^ts. (Use the hypothetical transcripts 
' ^deyelop^a in objective one, above.) 
(III) Write a detaiied manual designed to prepare stu- 

dents for job interviews « 
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Placeroent 

Goal: Knowledge of productive wojlc habits. 
Objectives : 

(I) 1. Compile a list of personal work habits that are 

important in securing and maintaining a job. 
(I) 2.. Identify ways in which students can be assisted in 
developing productive work ha^ts while in school. 
(II) 3. Survey local employers to determine what work 

habits they consider to be most important for their 
employees. 

(II) 4. Design a series of individual and group activities 

aimed at developing work habits in students. 
(Ill) 5. Design a research project to study some factor(s) 

influencing the development of productive work habits. 
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Placement 

Goal: An understanding of factors that contribute to job 
satisl^action. 

Objectives : 

(I) 1. Define in your own terms what is meaint by job 
satisfaction. 

(I) 2. Describe a variety of factors that influence job 

c 

satisfaction. ^^'^ 
(II) 3. Read and discuss some of the studies that have been 

done regarding job satisfaction. 
(11) 4. List all the conditions that would contribute to 
making a job personally satisfying for you. Con- 
struct a hierarchy of t±iese coridii s. 
(Ill) 5. Participate in an in-class auction of working con- 
ditions, ^-^"ter ajiction, discuss in groups what 
you have learned about yourself and others in relation 
to job satisfaction. 
(Ill) 6. Design and implement a research project, to study 
some aspect of job satisfaction. 
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Resources 

Goal: Proficiency in selecting^ using and evaluating 
X- materials for use in career education programs. 

Objectives : 

(I) 1, List types of resource materials that could be of 

value in a career education program, 
IT) 2. Compile a list of sources that can be used to deter- 
mine what career education resource materials are 
available. Rate the usefulness of each source. 
(II) 3. Propose procedures that should be followed for the 

selection and evaluation of career education resource 
ma cerials, 

(II) 4. Surv^ey school personnel to determine vhat types of 
career education resource materials they think are 
needed. 

(II) ^ 5, Devise a system for school personnel to report 

• their evaluations of resource materials related to 

career education. 
(III) 6. Select at least three different career education 

resource n^aterials and use them appropriately in a 
school setting. E\'aluate the effectiveness of the 
materials* Suggest any improvements that could be 
made in the r.aterials or in the use of themi. 
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Resources 

Goal: Knoweldge of school-based resources and of ways to 
use them in planning and implementing career edu- 
cation programs. 

Objectives: 

(I) !• Compile a list of the types of individuals (teacher,^ 
counselor, librarian, etc*) in a school system* De- 
scribe the role of each in planning and implementing 
career education programs, 
(II) 2. Compile an indexed list of materials available in the 
school district thsit might be used in a career edu- 
cation program. 

(II) 3, List all the extracurricular activities and clubs at 
a school and tell what functions they have in 
career education^ Suggest several activities or 
clubs that might be of further value to a career 
education program. 

(II) 4, Sur\^ey school personnel to discover vhat skills or 
Knowledge they have that could contribute to the 
planning and/or implenenting of a career education 
program. 

(Ill) 5. Propose a plan for a career education committee com- 
posed of ^ -hool personnel. Include ^ description of 
its purpose, authority, members, activities, etc. 
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6^ Design a career resource center for a school setting 
of your choice. 
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Resources 

Goal: Knowledge of community based resources and of vays 
to utilize them in the planning and implementation 
of career education programs. 

Objectives: 

(I) 1. Compare the roles of the school and the community 

in career education. 

(I) 2. Compile a list of types of individuals in the com- 

munity (parents, employers, government officials, 
etc.) and describe the role of each in the planning 
and implementation of career education programs. 
(I) 3. Identify components of a parental involvement program. 

(II) 4. Compile a list cf agencies in the community and de- 
scribe the rol3 of each agency in the plajining and 
implementation of career education programs. 

(II) 5. Interview m,embers of several different volunteer 

organizations in a community and report on w^ys in 
which they can function as a career education resource. 

(II) 6. Survey a coirounity and construct a list of possible 

sites for local career education field trips. 

(II) T. List the various local or national youth organi- 

zations that relate to career education. Describe 
the career education activities of these organizations. 
(Ill) S« Graphically develop an adequate system of advisory 

councils for a district career education proorarr. and 



135 

describe the activities each council might become 
involved with in planning and implementing a career 
educcit.io.Ti prog ram • 

(III) 9. Sele:.*!t a rtommunity and create a comprehensive com- 
munity resource manual to be used as a tool in the 
plannincj and implementation of career education 
programs for that community. 

(Ill) 10. Diagram a channel of communications through which 
school personnel and cojnmunity members can contri- 
bute information pertinent to a career education 
program. 

r 

■4 
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Organization 

Goal I An understanding of how federal --7islation and 
state guidelines affect local career education 
program planning* 

Objectives : 

(I) 1. Describe at least five ways in which federal or 

Stat? goveiTiment can affect career education pro- 
gram planning. 
2. Briefly compare the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model developed at Ohio State University and the 
career education model developed by the State of 
Illinois, 

(II) 3. Present a brief synopsis of the manner in which 

federal legislation in 1963, 1968, 1971/ 1975, and 
1976 has affected program planning at the local level, 

(II) 4. Present a brief synopsis of the Illinois state 

guidelines regarding career education programs. 

(Ill) 5e Describe the activities (including personnel and 
important materials) that occur in each phase of 
the Illinois Three-Phase Svstem of Evaluation. 

(Ill) 6. Describe the new dimensions to program planning that 
have re'salted from the Three-Pha se Svstem and their 
implications for local districts and the Illinois 
Office of Education. 
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Organization 

Goal.: Proficiency in planning career education programs fof 
a variety of settings. 
Objectives x * 

(I) I. List and describe the components of a career edu- 

cation program plan. 

(I) 2. Write a paper in which you discuss the meanings of 

career awareness, career orientation and career 
preparation.^ Discuss the significance of each -of 
the terms as it relates to career education program 
planning. 

(II) J. describe an adequate career awareness program for 
elementary grades. Include overall program goals, 
content, student learning activities, personnel 
involved, equipment used, and students served. 

(II) 4. Describe an adequate career orientation program for 

middle schools. Include all of the aspects of the 
program listed in objective three. 

(II) 5. Describe an adequate secondar\^ level vocational 

education program, in-school and community based. 
Include all of the aspects of the prograxs listed m 
objective three. 
(II) ^ 6. r^er-rribe an adequate comprehensive post-secondary 

. i.^-- education program, in-school and comraxmity - 
'-^-^^d. Include all of the aspects of the program 
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listed in objective three. 
(III) 7. Design a local district one and five year plan for 
career education according to state guidelines. 
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Organization 

Goal:' Competency at writing program objectives to be used 
in the planning of career education programs. 

Objectives : • ' » 

(I) 1. Describe each of the three components of a program 

management objective. - , 

.{I) 2. Write five program management objectives that contain 
the three necessary components. 

(II) 3. List ten or more sources of input for developing pro- 

gram management objectives for career programs. 
(II) 4. Detail proc^^^res, activities and forms for using 

program' manacjement objectives in total program plan- 
ning and in program and staff evaluation. 

(II) 5. Recomm.end procedures, activities and. forms for a 

team approach to developing program management objec- 
tives for -a local one and five year plan. 

(III) 6. Write a one and five year plan for one component J 

of a nearbv school district. ConsixLt with thS: 
district in doing so. 
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^\ Organizatiion - « 

Goal : An understanding of the roles of various people in- 
* volved in the implementation of career education 

programs, 

r 

Objectives: - j . 

(I) I. Describe in detail the roles as you understand them 
of the following types of individuals in career 
education, 

' student career education director 

parent principal ' 

^ teacher superintendent 
department chairmen board of education 
guidance personnel advisory councils 

school staff local employers 



(I) 2, Identify specific tasks associated with each of the 
roles described above. 
(II) . 3, .Describe mechanisms for involving each of these types 
of individuals in planning a career education pro- 
gram and specify the types xrf input they can be 
expected to provide. 
(Ill) 4. . Interview f i\^ persons with roles listed in objec- 
ti\^ one. Let them describe their roles in 
career education as they understand them. 
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Organization 

, Goal I Skills needed to plan effective inservice training 
programs fcr career education • * 

Objectives: • ' • . 

(I) i.. Describe activities that could be offered in an 

inservice training program ^for career education. 
(I) 2, Compile a list of community and state persons that 
can "be drawn upon as resource people in inservice 

progi^ams. , • 

(II) 3. Contact state and national professional organizations 

regarding suggestions for inservice career education 
programs. 

(II) ^ 4. Design or locate instruments that can be^ used to assess 

1) Knowledge of the staff regarding career 
education o 

2) Interests of ''the staff regarding career ^ 
education, 

.3) The effectiveness of career education 
inservice programs 
cm) 5. Visit and participate in career education inservice 
' programs in several school districts. Krite .an 

evaluative report on these programs. ^ 

(III) 6. Design in detail a career education inser\-ice program 
A ror the staff of a specific -school. 
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Goal! Knowledge of the financial requirements of career 
education. ' . 

Objectives: 

(I) 1. Identify at least five components of career education 
and describe the expenditures needed to support them* 

(II) 2# List^-ways in which reimbur^gatient can be-sought for 
various career education expenditures. 

(11) 3o Review a local district budget and identify items 
related to career education. ^ 

(II) 4. Interview a financial director and a career education^ 

director in a local school district to gain some j 

i 

knowledge of the financial requirements of a career/ 
education program. / 
(III) , 5. Develop a one year itemized budget for the imple- 

mentation of a career education program at a specific 
school . / 
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Organization 

Goal: An undcrs tandinq of Illinois state guidelines for 
proaram reimbursement*. 

Objectives: 

( I) si. Describe^ the type.- of elementary, secondary and 
adult career education programs that are eligible 
for reiaiburr^emenf from the Illinois Office of Edu- 
cation, 

(XI) 2. Dt^fine ea':h factor included in the Illinois Office 

of Education formula for reimbursing career programs. 

(II) 3, Cc:npute the amount of reimburse:.iCnt that would be 

provided to a local district for a particular 
car(H?r program. 

(II) .1. Describe at least four types of special contractual 

arranci(WMits with the Illinois Office of Education 
! that: provide for reimbursement to the local cdu- 

(Mtion agency for career education program expen- 
\ dit.ur(^s. 
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Organization 

Goal: A functional Knowledge of career education research. 
Objectives : 

(II) 1. Descrity^^ ways in which research can be used in 

\ career education. 

(11) 2. Read and discuss in class some of the major career 
development research studies and the implications 
these studies may have for you and your school. 
(Ill) 3. Describe some major research tools 'And measures 

used in Cr^rdt^r development researcnt, 
(TTI) 4^ Use a career development research tool or measure 

in a small-scale career education research study and 
write a report on the results.^ 
(Ill) 5o Design a detailed career education research §tudy 
and write a grant proposal for it. 
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Evaluation 



V 



(I) 
(I) 
(I) 

(II) 
(III) 

(III) 



: Skills needed to assess the career development of 



1. Read and discuss several career development theories. 

2. Identify elements of personal career development. 

3. Compile a list of instruments, aids and techniques 
that can be used to assess the career development 
of individuals. 

4. Select a method of assessment and use it to assess 
the career development of one student. 

5. Desiiign a program to assess the career development of 
a group of students at a particular level and esti- 
mate the costs, time, personnel and space needed 
for its implementation. 

6. Implement a program to assess the career develop- 
ment of a group of students at a particular level 
and report the findings. 



individuals and groups. 



Objectives : 
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Evaluation 

Goal: SXills needed to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
career education program. 

Objectives: 

(I) 1. Identify the components of a career education program. 
(I) 2. Propose criteria for what constitutes an effective 

Career education program. 
(I) 3, Compile a list of techniques and instruments that 

can be used to evaluate the effectiveness of, a 

career education program. 
(IT) 4. Evaluate the effectiveness of one component of a 

particular career education program. 
(Ill) 5. Develop a^ one and five year plan for evaluating the 

effectiveness of a career education progreun in a 

nearby school or district. 
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Evaluation 

Goals Skills for collecting and analyzing subjective infor- 
mation to aid i<i evaluating and planning career 
education programs. 

Objectives t 

(I) 1. , List some types of subjective information that would 
be useful in evaluating career education programs. 

(I) 2. Describe methods for collecting such information 

and give examples of how it can be used for future 
planning. 

(II) 3. Collect and analyze subjective information regarding 
several students -and assess their career devel- 
opment according to this i .if ormation. 
(Ill) 4. Collect and analyze subjective information for a 
sampling of students in a school anu write an 
evaluation of the career education program based on 
these findings. 
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Evalization 

Goal: To select, administer, score and interpret instru- 
ments used for evaluating career education programs. 

ObjoctivGs : 

(I) 1, Compile a list of sources that would provide infor- 
mation on evaluation instruments for career education 
programs. 

(I) 2. Investigate at least five instruments and briefly 
report on the use of each one. 
(II) 3. Select one instrument and write an indepth evaluation 
of it. 

(Ill) 4. Administer, score and interpret an instrximent (or 
battery of instruments) within an ongoi-fig career 
education program and prepare a written report of 
your results for the school district involved. 
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Evaluation 

Goal: Skills in the use of follow-up studies for the pur- 

pose of evaluating and improving all education programs. 

Objectives i 

(I) 1. List the types of data that would iyj of value in a 

follow-up study. 

(I) 2. Identify ways in which follow-up data can be used to 
evaluate education programs, 

(iV 3, Identify a procedure to use in gathering follow-up 
information including any data collection instru- 
ments that are appropriate, 

(I) 4. Gather follow-up data on several students who have 
left school, 

(II) 5, Plan a fqllow-up study in a particular setting, 
(III) 6, Complete a follow-up study in a particular setting, 
(III) 7. Evaluate, the results of a follow-up study in terms 

of the implications it has for all aspects of the 
existing educational programs in that setting. 
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>.jjj\- s t J In sttu c.-. :.a nal Resources 

Tt is beyond the pur\-iew of this particular project to 
cc nduct a comprehensive survey of materials available in career . 
education. Hov.-ver, a very extensive survey of or: reer education 
materials was conducted concurrently with thii; project by the ■ ^ 
ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education a*<Noxo-ern Illinois 
University. The report for this companion proje-^., <?ntitled 
Key Resources in Career Education: An Annotated Guid^:. will 
be available in September, 1976. ' 

Also, a second high quality survey, t>:e EPIE Career ■ 
Education S*E *T, came to our attention during thic^ past year. 

We recommend that these two reference works be obtained 
for use on any campus where preservicr? preparation in career 
education is being developed. Taken together, they constitute 
the most complete survey of career education materials that we 
have knowledge of. The two resources are annotated bolow.- ^ . 

ERTC Clearinghouse in Career Education. Key Resources' in Career 
Education; An Annotated Guide . DeKalb, Illinois t 
Northern Illinois University, 1976. 

This annotated' directory is a guide for individual 
thinking and decision making in planning career educatioh pro- 
rams. It contains references for vocational psychology, career 
volopment theory, career edu-^b^^n definitions, career edu- 
cation models, programs, and curriculum at all levels, and many 
related topics, as well.. as referencr co assessed, career education 
materials. 
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Many thorough canvasses of career education and career 
guidance materials were made. Only the more comprehensive and 
synthesizing of the many available compilations were selected as 
^'^'^ey resources for this directoiry, 

' EPIE Institute. EPIE Career Education S*E*T , 2 vols. New Yorki 
EPIE Institute, 1975, Vol. It How to Select and Evaluate 
Instructional Materials . Vol. 2: Analysis of Seven 
Hundred Prescreened Materials > 

Volume one prqvides infonnation on how^ to evaluate and 
select instructional materials designed to meet career education 
goals in career awareness, education awareness, economic awareness, 
decision making, career preparation and training, and other career- 



related competencies. 
^' Volume two presents abstracts of botl^ commercial and non- 

commercial career education materials for ail age levels. Materials 



copyriqhted prior to 1971 were not considered for inclusion. 

Chapter Summary 

This chapter provided curriculum, elements which can be 
used as components for the organization of preservice career 
education courses and modules on university campuses. A set of 
curriculum x^oalt* and objectives and some references ,to compre- 
honsivf? guides to assessed career education instructional 
m^iLerials wore provided. 



CHARTER 6 

• FORMATIVE COURSE EVALUZiTIONS ; 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS ^.iMIVERSITY 

Introduction 

Northern Illinois University, developed five and i-nple-- 
ixtented six courses in preservice career education during the. 
1975-76 academic year. The courses were: • 

1. Foundations of Career Education 

2. Career Development Theory 

3. S'^iiiinar on Research in Careers ^ 1 

4. Teaching for Career Development in the-ElG;mentary School 

5. ^ Career Education Techniques 

y . 6, Organization and Administration of Career Education 
All Six courses were open to interdisciplinary enrollment. 

There were no prerequisites. i 
In this chapter' a brief description of each course is 

followed by an outline of the subject matter, competencies, 

activities, evaluation, ai>d references used in the course. 

Following the outline of each course is a sanple lesson plan. 

This section was developed by consulting course materials 

submitted by the instructors to the authors and by interviews 

with the instruetors involved. All but one of the courses was 

oCfored for the first time '^ihis year. 

c ■ . ■ \ 
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Fnundations of Career Education 



developed by 

Dr. Ruth Woolschlager 
Department of Business Education 



and 

Dr. Edward J. McCormack \ 
^ ' Division of Counselor Education 



Northern Illinois University 



a. 



Course Outline 

1. Descriptioii: This- course is intended to familiarize the under 
graduate and graduate student with basic concepts and methods. 

" in career education, apd to develop the necessary foundation 
for tnose conside-ring further study in career education. 

2. Subject Matter 
Overview of career • development theory and practice 

' Donald Super \^ ■ [ ^ 

(2) Eli Ginzberg 

(3) David V. Tiedeman 

(4) Ann Roe ^ " ^ 

(5) John Holland 

(6) Sidney Marland ' 

Perception of self as related to careers (Value Scale of 
Occupations) 
The world of work 

The career education process i bringing new life to 'school 
courses' 
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a 

Career education a^- part of the various^disGipli^es 

in secondary schools » 

Interest inventories and aptitude tests 

Relationship of vocational educaition to- cateer education 
Cooperative education and internship as an integral 
part of career education ' : 

Roles of conimunity college and four year colleges in . 
career planning 

Adult education as an aid to changing careers or ^ . 
developing new^ careers . 

Techniques and materials useful in. aiding and devel- 
oping career awareness, exploration and preparation, 
emphasizing the use of ERIC and the Learning Center 
The relationship of role perception, ci^eer choice, 
and unemployment 

Attitudes of the unemployed 

Projecting career opportunities I 
Methods for career planning and advising 
^^Applying for a position arid getting it, resumes, inter- 
views, etc. , 
The concept of ./promo tability with special attention 
to the promot>6bility of women . ^ ^ 

Current research in career education and opportunities 
for further research' 

rivzj work of sta;t'p a encioi^^ and federal funding 
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t. • Removing, age, sex, race and physical handicaps as barriers 

to career development 
Competencies 

a. Explain in writing at least three central issues in 
career development theory. 

b. Discover and analyze at least four reasons for the impor- 
tance of career education in the United States today. 

c. Develop a lesson plan which fuses career education objec- 
tives with those of a given subject or discipline. - 

d. Conceive, develop and present a career education project 
(including supporting readings) which will be useful in 
a school situation. 

e. Write a paper exploring self-concepts and role perception 
-.in relation to career choice. 

Activities 

a. View slides, sound-slide programs, videotapes, fil^A- 
strips and films. 

b. Interest inventories and aptitude tests 

c. " Field visits 

d. Panel, group, and in-class di scussions 



e. Role playing 

f , • Reading assigned materials and other references 
c. Writing career education objectives 

b. Reporting on career projects 

i. Attending a career education conference 



\ 
I 

•* 

Evaluation 

Because of its foundational nature, a great variety of stu- 

/ 

dents took this course. This variety in enrollment proviaed 
interesting interprofessional exchange among students and be- 
tween students and instructors. However, it also made it inore 
difficult to meet the variety of career education needs of thc 
studf.-nts. Tean\ teaching proved to be very beneficial in this 
regard because of the va.(stly different professional backgrounds 
and experiences that could be drawn upon. 

A variety of materials and activities and sufficient time 
for extensive interchange in class are vital to the success of 
this course. It is suggested that the required readings be 
expanded, that the number of on-site visitations be increased, 
rind that greater use be made of individualized exper ices to 
iroet the needs of diversified student enrollment. 

Persons teaching this course should have a thorough know- 
l«.->dqe of ac least the following: . ' • 
^ 1. career development theories, 

2, the career education practices of teacbp-;.;, counselors, 
and administrators, , " 



3. a \^rietv qf career education materials and activities, 
4 a varietv of current career education prograics. 
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Sample Lesson Unit 
Foundations of Career Education 

Resumes and Job Interviews 
by 

Dr* Ruth B, Woolschlager 

I. Main Ideas 

A. The importance of a well written resume in obtaining 
a job 

B. Elements of a well written resume 

C. The importance of effective job interview skills in 
obtaining a job 

D. Characteristics of effective job interview behavior 

II. Objectives 

A. Establish criteria for a veil written job resume 

B. Develop skills at preparing a resume that. conforms to 
the criteria established in II^A.- 

C. Describe effecti\'e job interview behavior 

D. De-l^lo? skills at recognizing effecti\^ job interview 
behavior ' [ 

E. Develop effective job inter^/iew behavior through role 

playing 

III. Pro-assessment <^ 

A. Students will be asked to identify the elements of 

a veil written resume and of effective job interview. 

rncy vill cor.paro their lists with elements identified 
by other class members, 

^ 1 f V? 
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B, A Preliminary resume is submitted by each student. 
Main Activities 

A. Students survey newspaper ads of job listings from a 
Sunday edition of a metropolitan paper and select 
several jobs that appear interesting. 

Be Students prepare a resume that would be appropriate 
for the jobs selected in IV A. 

C. Eiitire class discusses elements of a well written 

Studeats break into small groups. where they will 
remain for the balance of the lesson. 

E. Students distribu te their resumes to small group 
memb<:?rs. Each resume reviewed in turn by the group. 

F. Group members discuss characteristics of botli effec- 
tive and ineffective job interview behavior:^ 

G. Group members role play with each ">t:Ji;->; both effective 

. d ir . ffective jot ince?rview behavior related uo the 
iqbs for which the resumes w^re prepared* 
Group members aiscus- the job intorv-iew L^'iiavior tJiat 

ach group rr^ mber.- displayed. 

ot-assessment 
A. Students rr-'^.ri^. revised res-umos* 

3, Students -roc*, e script. ^he form of writteii dialogue 
or on tape at display effective inter^-iev bf^havior. 
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VI ^ Materials and Applies 

Sunday editions of metropolitan newspapers. 
B» dittoed copies of sample resumes. 

<\ Tape recorder, and tapes or videotapes (if desired). 
VII. Time estimate: approximately five hours of class time. 
VIII- Cost ostimatG 

A, Price of a Sunday edition of a metropolitan paper. 

B. • Price of a recording tape (if desired). 

Resources (if Desired) 



• ^ ■ .T'lvenal . Wliv and How to Prepa re an Effective Job Resmne. 
Kew. York: Korld Trade Academy Press, Inc., 1956.^ 

r R. Khat Color is Your Parachute? Berkeley: Ten 

Sp'f J Press, 1972. ^ 

■iv vs.- n, T.in and Mavleas, Davidyne. The Hidden Job Market. 
\inton: Harper and Row Publishers, 1975. 

Jaquj Michael P. Personal Resume Pr eparation. New York: • 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1968. 

%-:r. Caroline. The Resume Workbook . Cranston, Rhode Island: 
Cat-roll Press, 1970. 

:-cttia, J. L. Careers s Explorati on and^Decision. Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1974. 

v>-^av>t, Audrcv. The Business of C-e ttina a Job. Chicago: 

""'^erlcail VciiX^Ll-.J Association, 1961 . 
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Career Development Theory 

developed by 

Dr. Michael A. MacDowell 
Department of Student Teaching and 
Director, Illinois Council on Economic Education 

and 

Dr. Edward J. McCormick 
Division of Counselor Education 

Northern Illinois University 



Course Outline 

1. Description: This course will provide the student with a 
thorough background in current career development theories. 
Open to graduating seniors and graduate students. 

2. Subject Matter ^ 

. a. In depth s|:udy of career development theories 

(1) Ginzberg et al 

(2) Holland 

(3) Roe 

(4) Super 

(5) Miller-Tiedeman 

(6) Tiedem^*n 

b. Career education terms 

c. Models and systems thinking 
ci. 5>ecision making 

e. Development of a personal career de\*elopment theory 

f . Self -concepts and systems-concepts <ai> they relate to 
career developiment 
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g. Economic factors affecting career choice, dncluding : 
(1) economic growth 

(?) economic instability 

(3) market system 

(4) manpover needs, etc. . 

h, Car<^er counseling strategies 

Competencies ^ ^ 

a. Defihe differentiation and integration. Give at least 
two examples in your own experience. 

b. Define car^r, career education, and career development. 

c. Make a written, personal, explanatory statement about 
career development. Show use of differentiation, inte- 
gration and an organizing point of view. 

d. Identify in writing the elements of five career devel- 
opment theories (Roe, Super, Holland, Tiedeman and O'Kara, 
Ginzberg et al). Tell the laeaning and signiticance of 
each element. 

e. Discuss with class members in a small group setting the 
concept of interrelatedness in systems thinicing, parti- 
cularly as it relates to career development and career 
decision malting. - 

f. Discuss -with class nrembers in a sir^ll group setting the 
concepts of Ttx>dels in s%^tems thinking', particularly as 
it relates to career development and career decision 
T.akinn, 
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g. Describe ii 'ting your personal style of decision 
making, ' 

h. Identify in v. -i ting at least five basic economic com- 
ponents of career decision making a 

i. Describe verbally the present and probable future labor 
market trends for different occupational clusters, 

j. Show use of " career information materials in career 

_ « 
decision making. 

K. Develop ui:i^\able classroom materials for ^manpower and 
* - career education instruction. 

1. Describe in writing the roles which the market system; 
economic instability, and economic growth and change 
play in determining career choice. 

n. After reviewing a film and individually composing a list 
of factors influencing self -concept , discuss with class 
members in a small group setting the factors contri- 
buting to the de\'elopment of a desirable self -concept. 

n. Explain to class members at least one career counseling 
, approach that could be taken in each of two different 
car'^^r ^r-inn^trvi -i n.T studies. 

c. Use economic-career education lesson plans in an actual 
class or micro- teaching situatdon. 

Activities - ^ 

a. View slide/ca'^sette presentations, films and filmstrips. 

b. Maintain a pcirsonal journal. 
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c. Small and large group interchange 

Short oral presentations ^ - 

e. Written exams both in and out of class 

f. Assigned readings 

g. Micro teaching . * • • • 
Evaluation 

■ •» ^ .. 

The major strength of this cdurse was the integration of career 
de^velopment theories, awareness of self as a theoretical resource, 
ard knowledge of the roles of the self and the system in career 
development within a continuously evolving personal theory of 
\ career development. Initially, some difficulties arose because 
of divergent expectations of the students and the instructor, 

. students expected more structuring of their career deveil- 
opment theory task by the professor, while the professor expected 
no re structuring by the students. From this, it was learned that 
i it is necessarv^ to convey the idea from the A^ery^'begifihing that * 
\ tho student is alre<3^dy a career development ••theorist" who has 
^il ready accur.ulated much of the knowledge and e^qperience that is 
essentia^l to -personal theorizing about careers. Also, some im- 
prover.ents could 'be irade by eliciting attempts at a -personal 
car^-er development theory in the x-ery beginning of the; course 
ana zy allowing more in-class time for :b>tudents to sSnare ideas 
abour thoir personal theorxes with each crhar. The use of the 
loarniri::^ center facilities to handle the ^'^^.reer and economic infer- 

\ lid 
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mation dispensing aspects of this course is encouraged to leave 
more classroom time for creative activity. \ 

Team teaching can be particularly helpful for approaching 
different aspects of self -system integration in career develop- 
ment. Those who teach the cpurse as outlined here vShould have 
knowledge of : 

1. career develcptnent theories 

2. decision-making strategies 7 

3. economic ^iictoi?^ in career development 

jctors affecting self -system integration 
5. now models are used to guide effective action 
G. systems thinking 
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Sample Lesson Play; 
Career Doveloprnent Theory 

Basic Economic Concepts Relating 
to Career Decision Making 

hy ] \ 

Dr. Michael A. MacDowell 

; \ 

Main Ideas 

; \ 
/ • \ 
A. Main Theme < \^ 

lo Students c^ni-iot make appropriate or rational 

decisions about careers without knowledge of the 

economic system in which these decisions are to 

be made. 

2. The object of this theory unit is to provide pre- 
service and inservice personnel with basic under- 

I standings of the American economic system and its 

1 ' ' . . ■ . 

■ relation to manpower distributi^on and career 

opportunities. 
B . Su ppo r t i ng Theme s 

lo All work is important in our economic system. 
2. Tho performance of work is rewarded by psychic 
satisfactions as well as by income. 
Objectives ' 
A. Main objectives : 

1. To have studenLc gain an appreciation of the role 
of work in our economic system. ' 

2. To have students become familiar with the basic 
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economic factors relating to manpower distribution. 

3, To have students understand the meaning of economic 
concepts as they relate to manpower distribution. 

4. To have students utilize such resources as Man- 
Power in Illinois and The Occupational Outlook 
Handbook . 

B. Supporting objectives 

1. The students will understand the effects of 
economics on career decision making. 

2. I'hc students will increase their economic v-der- 
standing score by thre^i points on the post-test, 
relative to pre-test scores. 

3. Inscrvice teachers will utilize the course 
activities in their classrooms. 

A. Prcsorvico teachers will utilize the course 

activities in a teaching unit lab. 
5. All enrollees will utilize the learning lab to 
view career education materials such as Bread 
and Butterflies , 
ill. Pr«^-as5;ossment ■ 

A. Form A of the "Test for Understanding of College 
Economics"' will be given to each student. This is a 
nationally normed instrument. 

B. Vital .statistics regarding the pre-test and post-test 
analysis wiir bo shared with the students. 
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IV. Main Activities 

A. Instructor Activities: The instructors will proceed 
through four booklets related to economics, manpower 
and career education. These booklets, entitled 
I(t) Work(s) include a brief overview of economics 
related to career education and topics on socio-economic 
change, technology, and marketability,' 

B. Student Activities: Students, after reviewing lesson 
p;Lans from the World of Work Economic Education 
package, will b<_^ expected to create one lesson plan or 
learning activity package for ^ach of at least three 
of the World of Work Economic fcducotion concepts. 

V. Post-Assessment .. . , 

• A-. Form B of the "Test for Understanding of College 
' Economics" will \oc giv^ each student. 
D. R<>sults will bf.' shared with tfic.^ students. 

C. A survey concerning attitudes towards this section of 
tr.e cours(? as well as its possible adaptation'' to thc 
public school classroom will also be administered and 
discussed. 

VI. Materials and Supplies • , • 

. A. K t) Work(s) package 
iJo * Student teaching aids 

C. The World Of v^'ork Economic Education handbook. 
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VII, Resources 

« 

A. The learning lab, educational T, V,, and selected 

career education materials will be utilized by all ^ 
students, ' ' 

3, The micro teaching lab and video tape equit)ment will 
be utilized. 

Vlir. Time Estimate: This unit can be completed in four 2^ hour 
sessions. , 
IX. Cost Estimate 

A. Estimates on the I(t) Work(s) package, minus audio- 
visual, equipment, are approximately $5,00 per booklet 
set» 

B, I The World of Work Economic Education materials cost 
\approximately $3, 50. ^ 

The University m^y wish to buy the entire (I)t Work(s) 
audio-visual package for $850 ,00 from the World of 
; Work Economic Education Center at North Texas State 
University. ~" " 
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Seminar on Research in Careers 



developed by 

Dr. David V. Tiedeman 
Division of Counselor Education and 
Director, ERIC cJiearinghouse in 
Career Education 

Northerni Illinois University 



Course Outl ir . 

1. Descriptic 'rhis_course is designed as an advanced level 

seminar in \r . • theory, decision theory, career satisfaction,, 
research ii^ c • and the social issues in career development. 

Subject mat 
». Vocation. 1 .choice 
b. Vocational adj .strar.t 
Vocational motivation 
Vocational satisCact ion 
G. Decision t»heory 

r. Self theory \ :rr-^ 

g. Rf-searcp and research techniquris 

h. Tnoory construction problems 

i. Social issues women, minorities^ trends, computfer-basecl 
pro'' ^rams , ot'c. ) 

3* Compotoncios * 

... A comparative indor standing of the elements of vocational 

devoiopment v^x^ories 

(1) Roe ' . ' ■ " 
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(2) Hoi wud 

(3) Cin/..;org ot al ' , 

( 4 ) Supo - • * ' . ^ 

(5) Tiodeman and O'Hara 

\rA understanding of career development and of the infor- 
ming ^process in it. 

An understanding of the developmental nature ox vocational 
clioicG, 

An understanding of the research-derived correlates of 

career choice (stimulus^ organismic nxvd r^spon^^v variables 

. ii 

ag defined by Critrs ^nd their related concepts). 
Familiarity with the mc; jor longitudinal studies in the 
field of career development 

(1) Super's Career Patte3-Xi Study 

(2) Gribbcns and Lohne''s Study of Reac^iness for Vqcatioal 
Planning 

( 3) Cril os* Vocational DeyeiopriV^^v Project 

(4) Project TALENT 

(5) Cooley^s, research , 
Understanding o;.>currenc issues in the field (women, 
minorities, moa*^ uremert , etc.) 

Far -uli^ritY with i:ht "»ajor rosea rch tools and measures 
uj f d In caroei 'i .se.- I'me^it research, 

.4 

An appreciation of tneory crmstruction problems. 

Ail inte^i ated personal theory of career development in which 

/ov> have suff i ;*»ent c:>nfidence to practice, . ^ 
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4, Activities 

a. This course is designed as an advanced level seminar with 
the major part of the course based upon the seminar 
, format. 

,b. Library research, ^student presentations, and. instructor-' 
based discussion and lecture will be utilized. . ' 

c. Students will be encouraged to plan a research project 
of their own. 

evaluatio n , . 

Pre and post assessment revealed a considerable gain in 
tho' students* knowledge of career development theory and in their 
ability to describe their own careers. Also, with one exception, 
the students » proposals for research designed to test differences 
of opinion which they had with an established theorist were 
rat<.^d as displaying' above- minimum competency. ""^p 

A maior difficulty encountered was the fact that none of- 

into the course. This meant that six of the sixteen :lass periods 
wore devoted to career' development theory, which precluded the 
attainrient of the full range of course competencies. Much less 
' " time* remained to devote to" the research on vocational behavior, 

to research instrumentation, and to longitudinal studies of careers 
B'ocause of these difficulties, it. is strongly recomnefided that the 
course on car-ej- development theory be made a prerequisite for 
entry into tais research seminar, 

♦ 18G , 
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A Knowlodqe of caroor dovolopmont theory, ' of the major 
linos of career dovolopment rnsoarch activi-ty, and of the philo- 
sophy of science are rrssential for persons teaching this course. 

Since stu'\nts are not uniformly exci1?ed about doing 
-search, it is recommended that this course be taught as a 
rt'se. ch laboratory to help increase motivation and to encourage 
initiative in research. It would be ideal to create a center for 
r(»search in career development at the university and to involve 
sLudf>nt£^ in actual res<iarch work iDeing carried on there. 
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Teaching for Career De\nGlopment 
in the Elementary School 

developed by ^ 

Dr. Walter Wernick 
Department of Elementary Education and 
Director, ABLE Model Programing 

Northern Illinois University 



Coiirs-o Outline ^ , . , 

1. Description \ f 

a. Planning, imFi)^l omen ting and evaluating career development 
programs in the elementary school 



\ I b. Refociising curriculum areas to meet caree- development 



objectives 
Subject Matter 

a. Action goals of the. State of Illinois 

b. Career development programs fundepl by state and national 
aqencies ' ' 

Caref>r devci.cpm«mt programs as implemented by selected . 
school districts (Peoria, Glen Ellyn, Mc^ywood, DeKalb) 
d. "Hie carci^r dovclopmont^-process " 

f. Planning throucjh the "orqanizing center" approach 
' f . Parental involvement in school programs 
t]. The utilization of community resources 

h, Thi' relevance of traditional subject: areas to the acti- 
viti'!'?: of 'ic:. ive adults 
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St and post-test 
,ents. 
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i, 'rhe changing world of work 

j. The utilization of instructional support systems within 

a school district 
k. Planning, implementation and evaluation of instructional 
programs refocused to meet career development objectives 
1, The teacher as a career development model 
j, Compotenc"1?^s 

a. Identify components of a parental involvement program^ 

b. Identify components of a .community resource utilization 
system, 

c. Identify elements of the career development process such 
as, inquiry, vaIuqs clarif igation and decision making. 

d» Utilize instructional planning techniques to aid career 
development, 

o. Develop methods by'whicii resoured peopl^ can be utilized 
in instructional environments within school and outside 
of school , 

r. Analyze techniques to utili-ze the instructional support 
systems of the school more effectively, ^ 
' Qo Discuss siqnificant trends in the world of work,, 
h. Utilize techniques to individualize instruction to meet 
^ * local career devt^i^opment objectives, 

io Identify ways by which' career development planning and 

instruction can bo evaluated. . . 

j. Id(>ntify ways thc^ visibility of Iho work of the teacher 
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can be enhanced, 
I. Activities n 

a. Studying career education plans and requirements developed 
by the Division of Vocational and Technical Educaion, 
State of Illinois and the-Office of the Superintendent, 
State of'^Illinois . . ^ 

b. Studying reports of ^state and national funded projects 

c. Other reading references 

d. Viwinq films, f ilms.tr ips , and sound-slide programs 
Discur:sing topics wiuh :-;elected resource people^ 

•^fc' Interviewing resource people in the field 
o. Reporting of interviews to the class 

Writinq plans to meet career development objectives 



i. 



Analyzing ideas, strategies, and materi-als produced to 
moot career development objectives 

Evaluating the work performed to meet course objectives 
and the worV; of the instructor of the course 

Evaluation 

The offerinr; of this course on ext-c.msion is one of its 
qr(Mtosf strengths. This provides more opportunities for direct 
applic.ition in Lho classroom and for close-up focusing on per- 
t.ineriL aspects oj . local caret-r education programs. The variety 
(,r .i'ct.ivities\and frcquenL opportunities for practical sharing 
wfr<- also citod by students as strong points. 
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While this course was specifically designed for prac- 
ticing elementary teachers, its application can be broadened 
by either developing components for other levels "of instruction . 
or by altering the entire course to include all teachers. 
Applicability to various instructional levels can also' be' 
achieved through more extensive use of individualization, through 
micro-laboratory experiences and through stratified classroom 
applications. 

It is suggested that persons teaching' this course h^ve 

' " ■ ■ *^ 

the lollowincj background: ^ 

1. experience in teaching at the level(s) of school 

involved, 

2. a thorough understanding of career education theory 
and its relation to practice in the classroom, - 

3. familiarity with schools in the area, i. e. , knov- 
l<»dn<* of rlK^lr current general programs and career education 
p;;acticesa , 
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Sample Lesson Plan . . 

Toachina for Career <bevelopment 
in the Elementary School . ^ 

People are Primary Sources for 
Carreer Development Ideas 

by . ^• 

Dr. Kalter Wernick 

Main Ideas ' ^. 

A, Career development focuses upon the lives of people. . 

B, Students need to be put into direct contact with 
active Ddul ts • ^ 

C, Students need to learn skills to communicate with 

adults, 

D, St-udcnts need to learn to process career development 
^data obtain^?d from adults, / 

E„ Students need to learn to share information obtained 

from prWary sources, - I 

Objectives' .* 

A, Teachers will include authentic people in their list 
of resources for planning and implementing their 
instructional programs, 

B, Each teacher will select resource people to meet 
Lhe needs of 'h:.s learning environmentSo 

C, Teachers will provide opportunitio^s for students to 
learn the co,mmunication and inquiry skills needed for 
caa:ec^:r d(/vc^lopment interview scissions, 

1!)7 
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D. Teachers wi'll follow through -v^ith the ' development of 
• research skills, value clarification skills, and 

sharing skills after Interview sessions. 

E. Teachers will evaluate their utilization of resotarce 
people to impJ^ove their effectiveness in d'elivering 
"academic" programs as wfell as programs specifically 
oriented toward career development thejnes. 

III. Post-Assessment . • ^ 

'y 

A. Teachers will be asked to 'identify the elements of- 
■ career education they perc(?ive it. They will 

compare their ;.isting with elements identified by 
others (including the college instructor). 

B. Sources of information about career development will 
be presented with the suggestion that people are 
primary sources and should bo utilized. 

IV. Main Activities ' ^ 

A. Teachers will be given a packet of occupation cards. 

Each card will have the title of one occupation,, e. g,, 
newspaper reporter.' Teachers will be asked to choose 
resource people appropriate to their age/grade level 
frotm among the occupations on the cards. 
B. After a period of three to five minutes, teachers wi? 1 
be told that they can only, choose one resourde person. 
"W^.ich one is best for you?" All other occupation 
clirds are to be put back into the packet. 
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Teachers are asKed to tell which one resource person 

they c?i")So and why they made the choice. 

3. Discussion of choices should focus upon each teacher* s 

imaginative view of how the resource person .could be 

utilized and why the choice was made. - (A parent has 

the occupation; student injterest; Ike person in mind 

is a colorful character; a teacher does the activity 

part-time and is easily accessible; the students, are 

unaware of the work the person does and need to be 

# 

informed ;„ etc. )* 

E. Teachers are congratulated for thinking through their 
ndeds and for their vise use of community resources* 

F. Teachers are asked to imagine that the per-eon they 
^ chose will be m their learning environmehto How 

will the^ p^-eparo the class? How , will they prepare ^ 
the' resource pcrsonZ,, ^ 

G. Teachers are helped to soe interviewing as part of a 
lorqer process of inquiry, value clarification, and 
sharing information. Guidelines ^»are developed to 
help students shape and a;sk quesJ;.ions^ Activities 
are discussed which further develop the personal 
meanings obtained from direct experience with" a 
resource person. 

Po s t- As se s sment 

A. Each teacher develops an '^organizing center'' form 
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for his or her own situation. Tnis form 'identifies 
the resource people (and other thinqs and jj^Iaces) to 
be utilized, the content to be correlated an(^Vinf used, 

and the endproducts to be dev9loped by the class member s% 

* », 

B. The "organizing center" plan for 'thinking through 

specif ic objectives, resources, and activities is 

shared with other teachers and the instructor of the " 

course. Suggestions to narrow or broaden activities • 

disciVssed wit .' -;nn r.\\ain thought beip-^ the teacher is 

the ma naa-':^r o.>:' lIv.^ Learning en\lronment and is the 

final decision inakcr regarding whatsis planned and 

impicmonted in his or her classroom. 

^ C. Emphasis is upon developing^ the interactive processes 

of inquiry and value cl^arif ication, not upon specific 
clusters of- occupations or quantities of resource 
peoplo. Evaluation is terms of the Ways each 
teacher has provided for the development of interviewing 
skills and their utilization within the regular 
curriculum of his or her school. 

Vl/ Mal^^riair, and Supplies • 
A.- Worksho.ets ' ' 

1. Kliat is car(?(?r education? 

a. Uliat does iL include? 

b. What should I do?' 

c. What should my school do? 
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2. Guidelines for interviewing 

Preparing the sjiudent ^ - \ 
h. Preparing the resource .person 
Co Sample questions . - , 

d. Follow-up activities 
3o Organizing center planning forms 
4. A focusing instructional unit 
B. A packet of index cards for each participant. There 
are approximately thirty to fifty different occu- 
pat ions in each packet o ■ ' 

Vll. Time Estimate- ^ 

A. TYio unit^ can be taught in segments or all at once, 
depending upon the numbers of participaiits find their 
backgrounds. Practicing teachers know their "curiculum* 
without looking at scope and sequence charts. Neo- " 
phytos may need to work v;ith curriculum guides or work 
collaboratively wi-th experienced teachers* ^ 

B. Sample lessons and units should be shown inter*^ 
mittently, not studied in depth as models.' Each 
teacher imaginative use oil resource people must be 

. the bull •s eye, not a one-time written pla.n done up 

in proper form. Skills of the instructor in bringing 
appropriate examples to mind, in extending the ten- 
tative thoughts of participants, and in encouraging 
a rofbcusinq of instructional elements are the key 
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determinants for the t-imo factor. The instrugtor 
must be- thoroughly familiar with tho^work of many 
' effect ivo teachers, ^ ' ' ' 

C. The texts for the course show how activit'ios could 

bo ori?jinated, correlated, and evaluated. Hew fast, or 
h'ov far the instructor proceeds depends upon his or her 
. own expectations fo'ii the group. This unit could be . 
- accomplished in one to eic|ht hours^ ^ 
VIII. Cost Estimate . ^ • • 

A. Packets can b<' developed af moderate cost.' The Jones 
t^xt cost;? $9.95. The AI^GUS materials can.be pur- 

■ chased for $9.45.' Many of the worksheets aro in the 

N 

public domain. 

s f * 

B. .The most expensive item in this unit is the person 

deliv(M-ihq the instruction. There can be no sub- 
stitute for the person-to-perUon devclopment^of ideas, 
for the involvement of pa^rticipants toward the unit's 
objectives, and for Uie instructor's expertise in 
o sharing credible, imaginative approaches to the work 
teacher :;"~itTfust perform; 

. Resources . - 

ABLE Model Progt'am. tho nrgnn-izina Center. DeKalb: Northern^ 

Illinois University,^ 1973. ' ^ . 

. ' T T nr^ri wornirv Interview strategies foi> career 

S'nrnirk, 'i,' -r^-^^>^ -i nr/ for Career De velopment in the Elementary 
Sr. AoolTXT.i f e-Cent-'ered Approach . Worthington: 
Charles Jones, 1-973. 

< 
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Carefer Education •Tochnigueia ' f . 

"I 

developed by " • ' 

Dr. -Anna Killer -Tiederaan 
Career Guidance Coordinator, Dekalb High School 
DeKfilb, Illinois 

[ and 

' Dr. Robert J\ Nejedlo, Dirj^ctor 
Cpunseling* and Student Development Center ^ 

. Northern Illinois University ) 

Course' Qut:lino ' I 

1. Description: An interdisciplinary course on career education; 
techniques for those intending to be counselors teachers, or 
administrators at the elementary, secondary, community col- 
loqe, higher education^ or adult and- contihumg education 
levels • ^ This course is requirpd for those seeking sec'cn- 
dary counselor certification. / 

2. Subject Matter , ' 
a. Overview of career development theory 



(1) 


Rof' 




(2) 


Holland 




(30 


Super 




(/O 


Ginzberg, 


et al. 


(5) 


Miiler-Ti. 


i?doman 




Tiedoman 





b. Crirpor content and process 

r. Th(^ cbnce-pt of "design a self,'* usincf Loevinger's theory 
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• of ego dG>/elopmont. 
d. Career guidance and sequential career guidance programs 
G. Iir.pl ications and applications of process teaching for : 
. career education 

f. Career counseling 

g. . ImplicatioAs and applications of peer counseling for^ 

ca»roc?r education 

h. Ccriprehending process in teaching and counseling 

i. Processes in attaining organizational goals 

j. Implications and- applications of organizational pro'cesses. 

k. Computer -based information systems ^ 

1. .Printed and non.printed resource materials for career 

education ' , -" 

m. The tiacoment service at different levels with sample 

rorms and related discussion - 
n. Evaluating career education programs 

♦ 

<':r)mp(»t:oncirM; . ' ^ . 

• a. Explain the' concept and function of the ERIC Clearing- • 
house in Career Education to a f(.^llow class member and 
to a professional in a work ^^etting of your choice. . 

b. Briefly describf^ in writing the career development 
theories of P.oo, Holland, Ginzb(^rg pt al., Super, 

Mi ller-Tir^df'man, and Tiedeman. » 

c. D.-rirte "career content" and "career process . " ■ 

d. ' Pocognize- and discuss the difference between career " - 
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process and contend, 
e. Clarify the process of career education through a mini- 
teaching experience. 

Clarify the process of career education through a mini- ^ 
Counseling experience o 

g. Present a project detailing the components of a sequential 
career ej3ucation program relatfc>d to your choice of work ^ 
settihg from either a teaching/ counseling, or adminis- 
trative perspective. Include evidence of your Knowledge 
of career education techniques. 

h. Present an appendix to the project referred to in objective 
seven containing appropriate resources in career 
education. 

i. Present a plan for evaluating the pro ject referred to in 
objective se\^n» . ^ 

Activities y 
ao Films, slide/cassette presentations, and &>fSe presen- 
tations 

b. Demonstration and use of ERIC 

c. Career i ntor^^^i^wing 

d. Group and class discussion 

, Mini- teaching and mini-counsel inc experiences related 
I to the process of c^areer education 
f. "Hands on" experiences with occupational view decks, 
career gam.es, etc 
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q, Fiold trips and visits 

h. Design and presentation of career ■ education projects 

i. Xumerous handouts -and sample forms" 
j. Written examinations 

Evaluation 

Team teaching proved to bo an excellent arrangement for 

this course. A -/ariety of appraoches could be drawn upon from 
the different backgrounds of the two instructors. The strengths 
of the course vere the' emphasis placed on understanding the career 
de-elopment roles of the various professions represented in the^' 
student enrollment, and the emphasis placed on the importance 
of theory to inform, practice at all levels. Perhaps the most 
significant outcome was the students' increased awareness of 
thr-rr.solves as career education resources, and their increased 
ability to use themselves as such, 

Tae class size of thrity-eicht made it som.ewhat diffi- 
cult to respond to individual needs. A class size of twenty or 
le.^s :-ouId-, of course, be most desirable. Greater use of micro- 
toachin-: and loarnina renter experiences for more individuali- 
zatior. of instruction would also be helpful in this regard. 

It is recormonded that persons planning to teach this 
-ours-- h.ive the following preparation: 

1. in understanding of career developm.ent theorv^ and its 
r---lation to career education practice, 

I 
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2, experience in the conduct of career education programs 

3, access to exemplary career education programs for 
on-site visitations. 
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Sample Lesson Plan 
Caroor Education Techniques 

Defining ••Career Content" 
and "Career Process" 

I, Main Ideas 

A. Career Content . - 

1. Parent attitude 

2. Teacher attitude 

3. Friends - . 

4. Cultural influences 

5. Academic success and- failure 

6. Economics 

7. Interests 
a. Aptitudes 

9. Self-concept 

10. Early goals 

11 . Technology ' , 

12. Changing concept of vork 

13. £xtra curricular activities 
1-;^ Abilities 

3. Career Process 

1 . Chance , 

2, Cpportur. ity 

^3, Time in i:istor\' 
4. Foliov through 
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5. Failure to follow through 

6. Decision making 

a. Getting information 
b-p Taking^ risks 

c. Recognize the ce^reer problem 

d. Availability of information 

e. . Possil^le alternatives 

f J Clarifyir>g alternatives 

a. Considering determiners and influencers of 
career decisions. 

II. Objectix^es 

A. To understand the complexity of career development over 
a life span by learning to distinguish the content of 

a career from the process of a career -^hile analyzing 
anotlrer person's career development ui^^ory. 

B. To judge hov much of a particular pers-^n's career 
developrr.enr has been by chance and hov much by choice. 

III. Pre-assessment : ■ the studenr. vill write a description of ' 
what he or she thinks is meant by "content of career^ and 
"process of career." 
Main Activities ^ 

A. Students are paired off and instructed t:o inter\-iew 
each other for fifteen m.inutes each. • 
Each oair is aiven an additional fifteen minutes to 
write up the inter^w^ievs. 
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C. Instructor and students participate in a discussion 
concerning ''the content of career" and "the process 
of career. " 

D. The instructor asks students for examples of career 
content from their interviews and lists these on the 
board for students to observe and record. 

E. *\The instructor asks students for examples of career 

process from their interviews and lists these on the 
board for students to observe and record. 
Post-assessment: Students vrite a detailed explanation of 
vnat they now think "content of career" and ''process of 
career" mean, giving specific examples from the inter- 
views and/or fron their own li\^s. 
Materials and supplies: none 
Tine Estiir.ate? 1^ hours 
Cost estiir.ato: none 
Resources: assigned readings 
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Organization and iVdmin istration 
'^•jl^ ^ ' of Career Education 

developed by 

Dr. Richard ^Erickson 
University Coordinator for Vocational 
and Technical Education and . 
Associate Director of ERIC Clearinghouse 
for Career Education 

and 

Dr. David V. Tiedeman 
' *# Division of Counselor Education 

and Director, ERIC Clearinghouse in 
Career Education 

Northern Illinois University ' . 

Course Outline 

1. Description: The study of -the organizatitjn and nan^gement^of 
school and community resources for the career development of 

■ students. Activities vill include field visits and the ^ 
evaluation of career education programs. 

2. Subject Matter ^ .: . - ... • 

a. Career education program pLanning and evaluation vith 
special reference t6 the State of Illinois. 

b. De^-Glopment and use of total program objectives. 

c. Career education programs and students served; 

d. ^ Using school and community resources in career education 

ptogram development. 

e. ' Guidance and auxiliary ser\-ices for career education, 
f c Locally directed program evaluation. 
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V 

g» Illinois state guidelines^ for program reimbursement. 
3* Competencies 

a. PresQnt a brief synopsis of career. development stages 
and describe the relationship Cf these stages to career 
?;ducacion programming, 

b. . Describe the Illinois 3-Phase System of Evaluation, its 
^ influence on career education program planning, and its 

implications for public school districts and universities, 

c. Write program management objectives 

d. Detail the procedures, activities and forms fori 

(1) - a team approach to developing program management 

objectives for a local district one and* five year 
plan for career education. 

(2) using program management objectives for total' 
program planning and avaluation. 

c. Describe adequate programs for career awareness, career 
orientation, career preparation, vocational education, 
and post-secondarv'" career education programs. Include 
program goals, content, activities, personnel involved, 
i-quipr.ent used and students served. 

f. Describe methods for developing ^ an adequate system of 

advisory councils, and-for ihvloving various other resource 
people in career education program planning. 

c. .Define terms used in career education program planning. 
Describe specific career guidance -services giv^ing- special 
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attention to placement and follow-up. 
i. Describe the roles of various individuals in career edu- 
cation program planning and evaluation, 
j. Describe the various types of reimbursement that can be 
sought for career education programs. 
4. Activities 

a. On-site visitations 

b. Lecture and discussion 

c. View films 

d. Prepare abstracts of materials read outside of class. 

e. Library research 

f . Written examination 

a. Compute amounts of reimburseraent porvided for* particular 

career programs 
h. Develop a local district one-and-five year plan for 

career education 

Evaluation 

Pre and post ^assessment revealed a substantial increase 

in the students* confidence in their ability to perform on all 

of the course competencies. In general, the students' considered 

themselves well prepared^ in this area of career education at the 

conclusion of. the course. 

* -I 
The greatest strength of this course vas its vell-planned 

organization of distinct programmed and transportable modules. 
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However this aspect also proved to be problematical at times 
because tl^e course was occasionally too. highly organized to 
allow as much freedom in the classroom* as was desired by the 
studehts and/or instructors. Modifications of the original 
modules and of the modes of presentation are planned to eliminate 
this difficulty. 

It was found that this course was ideal^ f or team teaching * 
bc-cause of the balance that could be struck between the occupa- . 
tional emphasis of one instructor and the umbrella career emphasis 
of the other instructor^ Other suggested changes in the course- 
are to increase the use of micro-laboratory experiences, and to 
increase the amount of field work. The possibility of students 
participating as special members of Department of Adult, Vocational 
and Techtiical Education program evaluation teams is under consJv- 
deration. . ^ 

A coirprchensive understanding of both occiipational 
education and career education is. essential to teach this course 
a? outlined heree? Access to current infonaation in these two 
areas, as well as local availability of exemplarj^ programs, are 
crucial to thc^ success of this^course. 
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* Sample Lesson Plan 

Organization and Administration 
of Career Education 

Using Sthool and Community Resources 
for Program Development 

!• Main Idea^ 

A, Advisory councils 

1. Definition and composition 

2. Types 

a. General 
' ^ h. Individual program 

3» Planning and development act-ivities 

a. Program objecti\^s - 4 
» b. Equipment selection 

c. Facilities planning 

d. ManDOver needs survev 

e. Program evaluation 

(1) reaction to program proposals 

(2) new programs 

(3) program elimination 

4/ Assessment (review of objecti\^s and infomal assess- 
^ ment of students' le\^l of dev^lopjnent) • * 
^ 3. OrT mining resources for program development 
1 • Contractual agreements 



Area vocat:ional centers 
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3. Cooperat ivGf vocational programs 

4. * Joint agreement^ ^ ^ >' 

5. Learning resource center . 

6. Assessment (review of obje»jtives and informal 
assessment of students' level of development). . * 

Mechanisms for involving school and community person- 
nel in program planning, 

1. Students 

a. Need for various programs 

b. Evaluative data for program improvement 

2. Parents , . [ ^ 
ci. Need for various programs » 

b» Evaluative data for program improvement 

3, Occupational teachers 

^i. Individual and total program objectives 

b. Evaluative data for program impr-ovement 

c. New proqraiTi ideas ^ 

4, Guidance personnel 

a. E\^aluativ§ data for program improvement 

(1) Follov-up data 

(2) Job placement data 

" (3). Assessment of students' needs for occu- 

pational preparation 
be Criteria and procedures for identifying the 
disadvantaged and handicapped 

218 
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c. Procoduros for student selection and classi- 
fication 

5. Personnel from feeder schools 
a. Program objectives 
b« Program description 

(1) ConJtent 

(2) Methods 

( 3 } Facilities . 
(4) Studiint/.' i-ved 
6o Assessment (review of objective and informal 
assessment of students* l^eyL-of development) 
Objectives 

A. Graphically V develop an adequdto system of .advisory 
councils for a district's career education program 
and describe the activities of each council. ^ 

B. Define the following and describe situations in which 
' each rfiight contribute to the development of a strong 

* occupational progifamo 

1. Contractual agreement.^ ' 

2. Area/vocational center \ ^ • ' 

3. ' Cooperative vocational prrogreun ^ 
^1. Joint agreement 

5. Learning resource center '^'^ 

C. ^Describe mechanisms for involving each of tbe. fol- 

lowing typos bf individuals in plaiining a career 
program and tell ther'-^ecif ied types of input they 
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can be expected to provide. 
1 . Students 
* \' 2. Parents 

3. Teachers 

4. Guidance personnel 

5. Personnel from feeder schools 

III. Pre^-assessmenti Students indicate their level of devel- 
opment with regard to each unit objective by using the 
following scale: O-no knowledge; 1-some, but not complete 
knowledge; 2-complete knowledge 
IV. Main Activities 

A. Students read Department of Adult Vocational and 

TecVmical- Education nuide for Planning. Organizina 
anrf utilizing Advisory Councils and other selected 
materials concerned with using school and community 
resources. 

B. Students summarize all readings. Abstracts ■ are sub- 
mitted to the instructor in 3 x 5 card format and 
evaluated and returned to students for their files. 

C. Lecture and Discussion 

V. Post-assessment: Students prepare a written response to . 
each of the unit objectives and submit them to the instructor 
for review and constructive criticism. Responses and 
instructor's comments are returned during the following 
class mooting. 
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VI. Materials and Supplies: 3x5 index cards 
VII. Resources: Assigned readings 
VIII. Time Estimate 

-'a. The unit can be taught in three separate one , hour 
segments. 

B. The remaining activities take place outside of class 
and the amount of time will vary with each student. 
IX. Cost estimate: The only cost involved for this unit is 
the purchase of 3 x 5 index cards. 
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Chapter Summary 

This chapter presented a formative evaluation of 
six career education courses taught at Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity. A course outline and sample lesson unit were provided 
for each of the six courses. 
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